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This Issue in Brief 


“Sentencing the Criminal Offender.’—In his 
search for enlightenment concerning the sentenc- 
ing practices of other courts, United States Dis- 
trict Judge Theodore Levin at Detroit learned 
that there were few precedents to guide him in dis- 
charging this difficult and far-reaching responsi- 
bility of pronouncing sentence. In his judicious 
appraisal of sentencing practices Judge Levin dis- 
cusses some considerations which he believes ought 
to enter into the determination of sentence, calls 
attention to the failure of courts to recognize 
these sentencing factors, and directs attention to 
the disparity in sentences not only between dis- 
tricts but also among judges in the same court. 
Judge Levin contends that a partial solution to the 
problem is improvement of certain presentence 
practices and a fuller utilization of the facilities 
available through the probation office. 


“Significant Trends in the Treatment of Crime 
and Delinquency.’’—‘“Our roots were deep in the 
soil of torture, the noose, mutilation, branding, 
the whipping post, the pillory, exile, transporta- 
tion, and finally the prison,” says Sociologist Wal- 
ter C. Reckless of Ohio State University in com- 


menting on the long road the correctional field has 
followed to arrive at its present-day methods and 
practices. In a realistic way Dr. Reckless comes 
to grips with the “outgrown practices and bad 
practices” which characterize much of correctional 
work today. He concludes, however, that certain 
concepts are developing which definitely point to 
a more effective “tooling up for treatment.” 

“The Juvenile Court and Delinquent Parents.” 
—The problems of children and parents are in- 
separable, maintains Judge George W. Smyth of 
the Westchester County Children’s Court at White 
Plains, N. Y. No problem of a neglected or delin- 
quent child, he asserts, can be treated successfully 
without also considering the attitudes and actions 
of the parents. In discussing methods of treating 
delinquent parents Judge Smyth points out that 
best results are obtained through understanding 
and sympathy, coupled with firmness and disci- 
pline. Imprisonment, threats, fear, he declares, 
are neither effective nor desirable. 


“A Sponsorship Program for Adult Offenders.” 
—Sixty percent of all men who pass through the 
revolving doors of prisons return within a period 
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of 5 years, according to James V. Bennett, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Although 
there is a decrease in postwar crime, Mr. Bennett 
reminds us that we still have too much crime. In 
evaluating the role of a sponsorship program in 
aiding adult offenders he explains how “the steady- 
ing hand of a real friend” can help the prisoner 
make the difficult adjustment from the prison en- 
vironment to his home community. Civic-minded 
persons not only can help to reduce crime, Mr. 
Bennett points out, but also can help to salvage 
human values. 

“Criminal Behavior Is Human Behavior.’’— So- 
ciologist Marshall B. Clinard of the University of 
Wisconsin believes that one of the principle bar- 
riers to understanding delinquency and crime is 
the tendency to draw a sharp distinction between 
the so-called normal and abnormal, and the de- 
viant and the nondeviant. All behavior—including 
criminal behavior—should be studied as human 
behavior, asserts Dr. Clinard. He concludes that 
criminal tendencies are not inherited, that human 
behavior grows out of group experiences and is 
explained by group attitudes, that personality 
alone does not explain crime, and that crime is a 
relative concept. Dr. Clinard’s sociological inter- 
pretation of criminal behavior is worth-while 
reading. 

“Habitual Offender Laws in the United States.” 
—Forty-three of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia have habitual offender laws providing 
for increased penalties for felonies and in many 
instances a mandatory sentence. Included in Dr. 
Paul W. Tappan’s article is a table of citations to 
state habitual offender laws as well as brief com- 
ments relating to the terms they impose and the 
general effectiveness of the laws. Dr. Tappan’s 
studies disclose that trial judges, appellate courts, 
prosecutors, and criminologists have given clear 
expression of their disapproval of “recidivist 
laws.” 

“A Beginning in Social Education in Correction- 
al Institutions.”-—Donald Clemmer, author of the 
classic work, The Prison Community, and Director 
of the District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
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rections, estimates that between 80 and 90 percent 
of the inmates of prisons in the United States are 
essentially “normal human beings.” Their differ- 
ence from those outside the walls, he contends, 
seems to be primarily in the realm of attitudes 
toward other persons, objects, situations, beliefs, 
culture, laws, et cetera. Social education as de- 
scribed in this article is an attempt to develop 
socially acceptable attitudes and social values in 
prisoners, and is based on observations of a pro- 
gram conducted during the past 2 years 
at the District of Columbia Reformatory at 
Lorton. 

“Prediction of Parole in Prison.”—Dr. Ru- 
dolph Schwarz, Senior Psychiatrist and Director 
of Classification at Sing Sing Prison, presents 
the findings of a study of success probability based 
on parole prediction tables and the success of 
5,288 parolees under the supervision of the New 
York State Parole Board. Dr. Schwarz finds that 
the rate of successful adjustment on parole is 
higher than the success probability scores and 
emphasizes that the individual approach in deter- 
mining chances of success on parole is necessary 
in order to avoid errors in granting parole. The 
prediction rating, he finds, may be too high or too 
low. “By judging the personality and traits of an 
individual and evaluating the circumstances of 
the crime,” Dr. Schwarz concludes, “‘we are able 
to correct predictions which are obtained by the 
mechanical method.” 


“Training Peace Officers to Understand and to 
Work with Youth.”’—Lieutenant Donald Imler, 
Director of the University of Southern Californ- 
ia’s Delinquency Control Institute at the time this 
article was written, declares that the administra- 
tor in the police field in accepting his duty to up- 
hold and enforce laws also obligates himself to 
aid in the prevention and repression of delinquen- 
cy. Law enforcement, he belives, has more than a 
passing interest in what happens to children. The 
work of the Delinquency Control Institute, estab- 
lished in 1946 after 2 years’ planning by Califor- 
nia peace officers, is summarized by Lieutenant 
Imler. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but belicve them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


Sentencing the Criminal Offender 


By JUDGE THEODORE LEVIN 
United States District Court, Eastern District of Michigan 


HREE hours after I had taken the oath of 
5 ipnen as United States District Judge on Au- 
gust 7, 1946, the clerk of the court called two de- 
fendants before me for arraignment on criminal 
charges. The first pleaded guilty to stealing from 
the mails. His plea was accepted and he was re- 
ferred to the probation department for a presen- 
tence report. The second, charged with a similar 
offense, also pleaded guilty and he likewise was 
referred to the probation department for investi- 
gation. This prisoner, however, objected to the 
action of the court, stating that, inasmuch as he 
had a long criminal record, he was anxious to be- 
gin serving the long sentence which he assumed 
the court would mete out to him. Whereupon, the 
assistant United States attorney suggested to the 
newly appointed judge that it was not necessary 
to have a presentence report in each case. He then 
submitted the FBI record which revealed that the 
prisoner had been sentenced on five occasions to 
terms of imprisonment. What was I to do with 
this self-confessed criminal who had fixed for him- 
self as his punishment a long term in a peniten- 
tiary ? 

Fresh in my mind were the words of my oath of 
office. I had sworn to “administer justice without 
respect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich . . . according to the best of my 
abilities and understanding,” but how meaningless 
is the oath if in the attempt to exercise the sen- 
tencing power, the result to both rich and poor is 
injustice rather than justice! What training did 
I have, what courses of study had I pursued to 
qualify me to perform such a duty? 


Few Precedents in Sentencing Prisoners 


In my search for enlightenment concerning the 
sentencing practices of other courts, I learned that 
there are few precedents to guide one in discharg- 
ing this difficult and far reaching responsibility. 
This is so because the determination of the sen- 
tence to be imposed always has been deemed a 
matter of judicial discretion, with little attempt 
made to record, for the guidance of other judges, 
the factors considered in the resulting discretion. 

My observation of the general attitude of courts 


leads me to the belief that the considerations nec- 
essary to be applied to the problem of determining 
upon a sentence frequently are left unnoticed, re- 
sulting in the disposition of the rights of the pris- 
oner and of the public in a haphazard and capri- 
cious manner. 

A court must vindicate the law, do justice to the 
individual, and satisfy the pressing force frequent- 
ly referred to as public opinion. That the public 
conscience must not be affronted is to say that the 
courts must enjoy the confidence of the public; 
but, for the same reason, the conscience of the 


court must be asserted in the face of public opin- 
ion. 


Factors in Determining the Sentence 


Since the judge is charged with the protection 
of the public interest, he constantly must have in 
mind that most persons inured to crime began 
their careers with relatively petty offenses and 
that a major problem of the court should be the 
early discernment of criminal propensities. The 
judge must try to recognize the incipient habitual 
criminal among the great mass of those charged 
with crime. The ill-considered release on probation, 
or otherwise the premature release of persons 
starting on criminal careers, or of those with emo- 
tional dislocations which prevent satisfactory ad- 
justment to their fellows, is a potential menace to 
society; moreover, it represents an opportunity 
lost for deterrent or corrective measures. 

There can be no fixed formula for the determi- 
nation of wise and appropriate sentences. The a- 
mount of money and other property involved fre- 
quently appears to be unimportant and not the con- 
trolling factor. Some considerations which ought 
to enter into the determination of the sentence are 
the following: Was the crime against person or 
property ? If the former, did it endanger the life of 
the victim or leave permanent effects upon his gen- 
eral welfare? Was it premeditated or was it the re- 
sult of an impulse arising from a fit of passion? 
Does the background of the offender reveal a pat- 
tern of transgressions of the law? Are the circum- 
stances such as to indicate that there was no full 
appreciation of the nature and significance of the 
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behavior which constituted the offense? Are the of- 
fender’s emotional and mental characteristics, his 
family ties, and his business interests such as to 
offer encouragement and hope for his reformation, 
or is he likely again to collide with the rules for liv- 
ing established by society? Does the individual be- 
fore the court, having regard to the public interest, 
require punishment greater than the impact upon 
him of the conviction itself? Is he an individual 
upon whom a term of imprisonment may reason- 
ably be expected to have a corrective effect? Will 
irreparable damage result to the family group if 
he is removed from it? Is there any indication 
that a severe sentence will act as a deterrent upon 
others who might be prone to commit similar 
crimes? 


Failure of Court to Recognize Factors 


What equipment does the court possess to rec- 
ognize these factors, and thereupon to allocate to 
them their relative and competing degrees of im- 
portance? The judge is a lawyer, and by education 
and training likely to be qualified to act in a judi- 
cial capacity during the trial of the defendant. 
But neither his education nor experience as a law- 
yer has embraced a familiarity with the compul- 
sions underlying law violations, nor the factors to 
be appraised in the selection of suitable forms of 
treatment for the criminal offender. On the con- 
trary, the more successful the judge has been in 
private practice, the more unlikely is it that he 
has diverted very much of his time to the study of 
the professional techniques of social agencies and 
other organizations or individuals having as their 
object the consideration and solution of the prob- 
lems of law violators. 

A judge sitting in a civil case involving scien- 
tific or specialized knowledge of a given subject 
will not permit himself to make a determination 
of that case without expert guidance. The expert 
opinion will not be received unless the expert es- 
tablishes qualifications which conform to recog- 
nized standards. Why, then, should not that same 
judge, sitting in a criminal case, seek expert opin- 
ion concerning the significance of the forces prop- 
erly to be considered—an opinion beyond his own 
competence to form and without which the judg- 
ment he renders is not objective and judicial but 
one likely to be the product of his own personal 
feelings and inclinations. Many judges do not take 
kindly to any semblance of advice when the im- 
portant and essentially nonlegal function of sen- 
tencing is to be performed. Sometimes the judge 


considers that the responsibility is his and his 
only; even the most deferential advice takes on 
the guise of unwelcome interference. This attitude 
on the part of numerous judges is noted in the 
report of August 21, 1947, by the Committee on 
Probation, with Special Reference to Juvenile 
Delinquency to the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and members of the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges. It is not unreasonable 
to conclude that this attitude on the part of judges, 
along with their predilections, conscious or un- 
conscious, has resulted in many ill-considered 
judgments. 

While perfect uniformity in sentences is not pos- 
sible or desirable, there are valid grounds for crit- 
icism of our sentencing practices whereby in some 
areas of the United States, according to Federal 
Prisons, published by the Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons, the average term of sentences imposed in one 
judicial district is less than half of that imposed 
for similar violations in an adjoining district. This 
variation cannot be explained by any response to 
sporadic and unusual conditions in one district as 
contrasted with another. Not only is there great 
disparity in sentences between districts but also 
among judges of the same court. It is common 
knowledge to the law-breaking class and to coun- 
sel, as well as to the man in the street, that one 
judge is lenient and that another is harsh. It is 
also well known that there frequently is wide vari- 
ance in the sentences imposed by the same judge 
on similar offenders, and that the sentence re- 
ceived by the defendant often is dependent upon 
the judge’s “mood” at the time judgment is passed. 


Improvement of Presentence Practices 


What can be accomplished under the authorized 
practice and with the present facilities? It would 
seem that an improvement of the presentence tech- 
nique would result from the introduction of more 
scientific methods of investigation and the appli- 
cation of more realistic factors to the determina- 
tion of the appropriate punishment. This could 
be brought about in part by the full utilization of 
the facilities available through the probation 
office. Probation officers, according to present 
standards now recommended in the federal sys- 
tem as in most state systems, are required not 
only to be graduates of a university, but to have 
at least 2 years of experience in probation work 
or similiar activities. The probation officer who 
actually interviews the subject, his family, his em- 
ployer, and others having useful knowledge of the 
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defendant should confer with the judge in cham- 
bers after the presentence report is submitted and 
discuss the sociological and psychological factors 
which might be present in the case. In districts 
having a supervising or chief probation officer, 
his presence ought to be required at the presen- 
tence conference. 

It will be found occasionally in the course of 
such a practice that it is desirable for the proba- 
tion officer to make further inquiries within areas 
not previously suggested. The use of a psychiatrist 
might be indicated, and it is the experience of 
most judges who avail themselves of psychiatric 
guidance that many of the most competent psy- 
chiatrists are willing to render services in the 
public interest, notwithstanding the pressures of 
private and more lucrative responsibilities. 

It would be well, too, where judges have the 
benefit of membership in a multiple-judge court, 
for a judge to consider the question of sentences 
with one or more of the others and thereby obtain 
the benefit of the additional experience and wis- 
dom of those who are charged with similar re- 
sponsibilities. It is frequently helpful to obtain the 
views of the United States attorney and repre- 
sentatives of other law-enforcement agencies of 
the Government, but the court ought to be mindful 
that such information, though given in the best of 
faith, may, nevertheless, be colored by the atti- 
tudes which such prosecuting and law-enforce- 
ment officers not unnaturally might be expected to 
develop in the zealous performance of their duties. 


Public Appreciation of Considerations 
in the Sentence 


The sentencing process should include the trans- 
mittal of information to the prisoner, his family, 
and to the public so that variations in sentences 
may be understood to be due to the individualiza- 
tion of punishment and not to mere whim or 
caprice on the part of the judge; to the extent 
possible, the conviction should be induced in the 
minds of the public that the administration of 
justice is a democratic process applied cautiously 
and carefully by the agents of the Government, in 
the interest of and for the protection of the whole 
body of the people, without discrimination and 
without vengeance. Practices of this nature are 
important because they are calculated to militate 
against a feeling of bitterness over an apparently 
harsh sentence which otherwise might render the 
prisoner so thoroughly resentful and recalcitrant 
as to destroy the possibility of corrective treat- 


ment. The atmosphere in the courtroom at the 
time of sentence may hinder or implement the 
institutional plan of treatment. 

These suggestions, however, are palliative only 
and are not proposed as a cure. As long as one 
man is entrusted with the tremendous responsi- 
bility of imposing sentence on his fellow, there 
are bound to be errors and abuses of discretion. It 
is interesting to observe that the law protects the 
defendant and society against error and misuse 
of power by a single individual in all the steps of 
prosecution and of subsequent treatment, but does 
not with respect to the imposition of sentence. It 
requires concerted action by a group to return an 
indictment, a verdict of guilty, and to procure re- 
lease on parole. Yet one man, sitting as judge, is 
empowered to deprive an individual of his most 
valuable possession—his freedom—too often with- 
cut calculated and informed consideration. More- 
over, he is not required to justify or explain his 
action to anyone, not even to an appellate court. 
It seems reasonable that a defendant should be 
permitted an appeal to a higher court from what 
he considers to be an excessive sentence; this is 
possible under certain considerations in the Eng- 
lish system and in our own military tribunals. At 
present, the only recourse open to a person sen- 
tenced for crime is an appeal to the President, 
and this procedure is necessarily slow and cumber- 
some, offering little relief to the general offender. 


Conclusion 


It is my opinion that the most practical remedy 
for eliminating the faults of our present sentenc- 
ing practices lies in the creation of a sentencing 
board composed of individuals who, by reason of 
their education and demonstrated experience, are 
able properly to analyze the elements of criminal 
conduct and evaluate and prescribe treatment. i 
am not prepared to suggest the details. These could 
be worked out by persons more expert than I, but 
it would seem that such a board, properly staffed 
and equipped, would tend greatly to minimize 
the weaknesses now present, and at the same time 
provide for the disposition of the individual prob- 
lem. Doubtless this cannot be accomplished in the 
immediate future because legislative bodies and 
courts are reluctant to alter practices that have 
been in use for centuries, but a more extensive 
recognition, particularly on the part of the judges, 
of the faults of the present practice will inevitably 
develop a more enlightened sentencing process. 

As Mr. Justice Cardozo said :! “Law is no longer 
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thought of as something cabined and confined in a 
narrow compartment of its own to be opened only 
by the specialist. We are looking at it more and 
more as a means to an end; and in thus looking 
at it, the conviction is gaining ground that there 


1. In an address delivered in 1924, at the installation of Dean Hugh W. 
Jervey, Harlan Stone’s successor as the head of Columbia’s Law School. 


can be no adaptation of means to ends without 
knowledge of many things that lawyers have at 
times neglected, without scrutiny of many forces, 
social, economic, ethical, as well as legalistic. The 
task remains to discover and formulate a principle 
of growth that will give sanity and justice to the 
law of the present and the future.”? 


Significant Trends in the Treatment 
of Crime and Delinquency 


By WALTER C. RECKLEssS, PH.D. 
School of Social Adminstration, Ohio State University 


E, in corrections, have had a somewhat 

longer road of inhumanity to travel before 
arriving at a treatment orientation than those in 
the field of family service, child welfare, commun- 
ity organization, and group work. Our roots were 
deep in the soil of torture, the noose, mutilation, 
branding, the whipping post, the pillory, exile, 
transportation, and finally the prison. Our reform- 
ers started early: in Elizabethan times and follow- 
ing, again in the French Revolution and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and later in the Industrial Rev- 
olution. Our literature is enormous. 

Outgrown practices and bad practices are our 
mode. There are just glimmerings of procedures 
which point toward treatment of the personality 
in the controlled institutional environment and in 
the authoritarian setting of probation and parole. 
The trends which may become the mode in the 
next hundred years will be gathered from the 
glimmerings and from the recorded but unprac- 
ticed enlightenment. 

First of all let us come to grips with the correc- 
tional institution for juveniles as well as adults 
and then with probation and parole operations. 


Administrative Aids 


Certain administrative aids to treatment of the 
offender in the correctional institution are notice- 
able. 

1. The creation and maintenance of a relaxed 
atmosphere in which the inmate person can de- 
frost. 


1. Hans Riemer, “A Training School System for Delinquents in a Large 
State,’ Proceedings National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 1948, pp. 119- 
132. 


2. The curtailment of useless disciplinary rules 
and the placing of disciplinary action in the hands 
of professional staff who consider with the in- 
fracting inmate the reasons for getting into diffi- 
culty and the need for disciplinary action. 

3. Inmate participation on committees through 
the democratic process, so as to provide a two-way 
flow (up from the bottom and down from the top) 
rather than a one-way flow (imposition from the 
top). 

4. Small operational units to do a specialized 
job with as homogenous a group as possible. This 
not only means much smaller prisons and reform- 
atories but also small training school units. Hans 
Riemer has worked out a model plan for a series 
of small units of a training school system in a large 
state, with not over 150 boys, classified for a par- 
ticular type of treatment, in each unit.' The camps 
of the Los Angeles County probation office, oper- 
ated for boys who need the controlled environment 
but not the state training school facility, are in- 
stances of still smaller homogeneous treatment. 
units. 

5. In institutions where the cottage plan can 
be used, for both juveniles and adults, the resi- 
dence units should contain small homogeneous 
groups, not only for the impact which individuals 
can have on one another but also for enabling a 
greater personal relationship to develop between 
cottage parents or supervisors and cottage mem- 
bers. 

6. The recognition of security classes and the 
consequent need for separation of inmate popula- 
tions into specialized institutions or intra-institu- 
tional units. This likewise applies to men, women, 
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and children, although with relative differences. 
Individualizing Procedures 


Perhaps the greatest advance toward a treat- 
ment orientation in the correctional institution 
has been the development of individualizing pro- 
cedures for the study and treatment of inmates 
during their institutional stay. Reference is made 
to reception and orientation procedures, classifica- 
tion and program planning with the inmate, pro- 
gress review, and preparation for release. Great 
strides have been made in reception procedures 
and in classification practices.* Adequate orienta- 
tion is lagging and so is real preparation for re- 
lease. 

If we just had effective ways and means of sell- 
ing the newly admitted person on the program and 
what he could get out of it, allaying his fears and 
animosities, winning him over to the side of treat- 
ment before adverse influences of inmate society 
got to him first, enlisting his co-operation in his 
own welfare, half the battle for the redemption of 
the inmate would be won. Near the close of insti- 
tutional treatment comes the preparation for re- 
lease. Here again, we know on paper what needs 
to be done but have not been very resourceful 
about planning for release. The planning that is 
needed is an attitudinal preparation to meet the 
situation in the free community—how to manage 
the day-to-day living. Release planning, in which 
the inmate has shared, is not enough. Honor cot- 
tages, with special privileges, are not enough. 
Preparatory furloughs into the community for 
work, visiting, education, recreation, are a help. 
But preparing the person attitudinally for re- 
entrance into the community, at his level, is a 
special task and will require ingenuity and re- 
source which we do not now possess in too large 
quantity. 


Institutional Caseworkers 


There is a growing awareness in corrections of 
the need for institutional caseworkers who can 
tie all the loose ends of institutional handling to- 
gether into a co-ordinated treatment approach to 
the individual case. Such a staff person would have 
continuous coverage of the inmate person from 
alpha to omega. He would be in on the orientation, 
the classification and program planning, the prog- 
ress review and shifts in program, disciplinary 
crises, and preparation for release and release 


2. American Prison Association, Committee on Classification and Case 
Work, Handbook on Classification, New York, N. Y., 1946. 
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planning. He also would be the contact with forces 
on the outside in behalf of his client, trying to 
alleviate any pressures from the unfinished busi- 
ness of the inmate’s personal life or to marshal 
constructive resources. 

After correctional institutions developed their 
individualizing processes of case handling, the 
professional staff members tended to pass the in- 
mate around, from one to another, for help and 
service, and no one staff member assumes respon- 
sibility for continuous follow-through contact. No 
one person counsels with the inmate all along the 
road. No one is pulling the strings of the institu- 
tional resources of health, psychiatric service, 
recreation, library, vocational education, and so on 
at the right time. The inmate has been everybody’s 
case and nobody’s case at the same time, with a 
few exceptions such as New York Training School 
for Boys and Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls. There 
should be one person in the institution who knows 
how to bring all other treatment resource persons 
in on the play at the right time and in the right 
way. I have my doubts that the best name for 
this person is “institutional caseworker,” for rea- 
sons of inmate resistance. In the adult institution 
such a person could be called a guidance officer or 
counselor. In the juvenile institution he could be 
called guidance worker or counselor. 

What should be the case load of an institutional 
caseworker, a guidance officer or counselor who 
will have continuous coverage on the inmate? The 
correctional field has not answered this point as 
yet. We could borrow ideas from the psychiatric 
worker in the veterans hospital, the child welfare 
caseworker in a child guidance clinic, the family 
caseworker in a private agency, the psychiatric 
worker in a placement agency, or the medical 
social worker in a hospital. But I think it would be 
best to let the various kinds of correctional opera- 
tions develop their own ideas of what constitutes 
a case load for effective treatment of a person in 
the controlled environment. It is best to assume 
that by and large the guidance officer or counselor 
should operate at peripheral level of pointing out, 
enlistment of interest, attitude redefinition, ren- 
dering of services as junior psychiatrists and psy- 
chotherapists rather than at the deep level of 
emotional life. A surprising number of offenders 
can be helped positively by a good continuous 
counseling relationship at this peripheral level. 


Social Re-education 


It is recognized that most juveniles and adults 
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who come without prior screening into the average 
correctional institution are mainly products of 
antisocial (in the sociological sense) behavior 
processes, such as the gang, street corner society, 
and previous custodial experience. Correctional 
institutions need to weed out the antisocial atti- 
tudes and approaches to life and implant construc- 
tive attitudes and approaches. Progressive admin- 
istrators of correctional institutions have assumed 
that social re-education comes from placing op- 
portunities before persons. But experience shows 
that opportunity does not result in real impact. 
There must be a planned attack on the antisocial 
residues of past experience in our training schools, 
reformatories, and prisons, just as herculean in 
conception as the Soviet de-Nazification of German 
generals and the indoctrination of persons outside 
the iron curtain. It can be done by group sessions, 
visual and auditory aids to learning, counseling, 
prestige devices, interpersonal impact—mostly by 
the same methods by which antisocial attitudes 
develop in the first place and conversions take 
place in later life. 

Correctional institutions have placed academic 
education and vocational education on the high 
priority list, after work and maintenance. In the 
adult institutions, illiteracy classes have become 
a “must,” while follow-up adult education classes 
and vocational upgrading have become a prere- 
quisite of a good program. In the training schools, 
academic education has been a “must,” especially 
in the attempt to keep the child up to the education 
progress he would have made on the outside. Voca- 
tional education has been a strong prerequisite 
here also. 

It is time that the tables are turning and social 
re-education becomes the “must” and the academic 
and vocational training secondary. The correction- 
al institution needs to come to active grips with 
the attitudinal residue (sociological, not psychi- 
atric or psychoanalytical, since this is something 
else) of the person sent thereto. This is the main 
job of the institution—recasting attitudes by the 
method of implantation. Administrators and per- 
sonnel of the institution must realize that work, 
education, recreation, vocational projects, and 
maintenance are all secondary—to be allowed in 
the daily routine after adequate coverage on social 


3. Glenn M. Kendall, Tke Organization and Teaching of Social and Eco- 
nomic Studies in Correctional Institutions, New York: Columbia University, 
1939, Chapter 7. 

4. See Joseph Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group Psychotherapy 
of Military Offenders,’ American Journal of Sociology, March, 1946, pp. 455- 
464: S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy, N. Y., 1943; J. L. 
Moreno, ““Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy,” Seciometry, Vol. 9, 1946, 
pp. 249-253. 


re-education has been met. In other words, if it is 
necessary for a boy to be counseled every day, to 
be in a group session every day, or to be assigned 
to a “socialized” inmate for project work, these re- 
educating assignments should come first—then 
play, education, work and maintenance. 

Kendall has pointed out the value of social edu- 
cation classes in the education program of a cor- 
rectional institution, where the objective is to re- 
vamp the individuai’s approach to specific areas 
of life such as are involved in units of study and 
discussions as “getting a job today,” “modern 
ways of doing business,” “forms of government,” 
“the housing problem,” and so on.® 


Group Therapy 


Finally, I see glimmerings of the use of group 
sessions in our correctional institutions.t While 
group psychotherapy was originally intended to 
deal with psychotic, psychopathic, and neurotic 
persons, as an ally or supplement to individual 
psychotherapy, it may be possibie to use the group 
session method for purposes of re-education not 
only on emotionally involved inmates of a correc- 
tional institution but also on the inmates who show 
situational etiology and antisocial processing. The 
State of New Jersey is introducing the group ses- 
ion in limited form during the reception period, 
during the inmate’s program of retraining, and at 
the point of preparation for release in at least four 
of its correctional institutions, juvenile as well 
as adult. The members of a graduate seminar, 
which I held recently on the treatment of behavior 
in the correctional institution, came to the con- 
clusion that the group session was applicable at 
several points of the processing of individuals in 
a correctional institution. The next most appli- 
cable form, according to this small group of grad- 
uate students, was considered to be the activity 
session, patterned after Slavson’s work. The socio- 
drama was considered theoretically very effective, 
especially in its role-taking and role-projecting 
aspects, but hard to apply, both administrative 
and personne! wise. The psychodrama, of course, 
was viewed as taking the most elaborate case 
preparation and greatest concentrated use of psy- 
chiatric personnel. 

As correctional institutions get personnel who 
are skilled in group therapy methods and begin 
trying out certain projects on a limited scale, a 
grass roots experience will be built up and the 
possibilities and limitations of the technique will 
be understood. However, there is no doubt of a 
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need for treatment procedures which not only 
have effective impact but which also can reduce 
man-hours of the professional personnel as applied 
to the individual case while retaining effective im- 
pact. Consequently, it would seem logical to expect 
that progressive administrators will be prone to 
seize upon group session procedures if they prove 
their worth. 

As we turn to probation and parole operations, 
the developments which point toward treatment 
in this area are not as spectacular as those in the 
correctional institution. Here again, we should be 
reminded of the fact that just as there is only a 
handful of really progressive training schools, re- 
formatories, and prisons, so there is just a handful 
of well-developed juvenile probation and parole 
operations and still less of a handful of well-devel- 
oped adult probation and parole agencies. Our 
trends will be picked from the good practices and 
procedures of the best developed offices. 


Authority and Its Interpretation 


The well-instructed probation and parole officer 
today does not have to hang his head in shame 
because he is a worker in an authoritarian agency 
rather than in a voluntary agency.® The leading 
spirits of probation and parole have convinced 
themselves that working in an authoritarian 
frame of reference can be a definite asset, al- 
though they know that when authority is abused 
or misused it becomes a definite liability. The crux 
of the matter hinges on the adequate interpreta- 
tion given the probationer and parolee as he is re- 
ceived for supervision and planning. The proba- 
tioner and parolee must understand the reason- 
ableness of the rules thrown around him, his re- 
sponsibilities, and the worker’s role in reference 
to him as a person under supervision. Much ad- 
vance has been made in this area of interpreting 
the whole probation and parole situation to the 
probationer and parolee. 


Relationship 


Closely allied to this is the increasing realization 
that the most important single item in probation 
and parole work is the building up and mainte- 
nance of a good relationship between worker and 


5. Kenneth Pray, ‘The Principles of Social Case Work as Applied to Pro- 
bation and Parole,’ Federal Probation, April-June 1945. 
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March, 1948. 
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probationer or parolee. This relationship is not 
cloaked in psychiatric or analytic theory. It is a 
relationship developed out of the grass roots of 
experience. Experience has shown that a probation 
or parole worker cannot be a sleuth, a moral lec- 
turer, a benefactor, a rewarder of good deeds, or 
an intimidator but he can act effectively as a 
friend, a guide, a counselor, and a confidant. 


Recasting Attitudes 


Probation and parole have progressed in theory 
from guidance to treatment. The well-schooled 
worker knows how to formulate a probation or 
parole plan with the probationer or parolee so 
that the latter can assume as much initiative and 
responsibility as he is able to assume. He knows 
how to go through the process of re-evaluating 
this plan with his probationer or parolee. The per- 
iodic summary dictations in the case recording 
show this. However, I urge that the well-instructed 
probation or parole officer assume more direct re- 
sponsibility for his charge’s attitudes, values, and 
points of view which so often are the crux of poor 
social orientation. 

This is certainly a logical extension of the de- 
velopment of a relationship as outlined above. I 
would like to see that the reshaping of attitudes 
and values is given priority on the list of items in 
any treatment plan and that the usual items of a 
good probation or parole plan be delegated to 
secondary importance. There is no reason why, 
in the majority of client instances, the probation 
and parole worker should duck this responsibility 
or overlook it. He must learn to operate effectively 
at the level of peripheral social attitudes, such as 
attitudes toward work, law enforcement, sharp 
practices, women, clothes, credit, hygiene, govern- 
ment, religion, safety, rights of others, and so 
forth. Remember that these are ordinary social 
attitudes which ordinary, well-instructed proba- 
tion and parole officers should be able to deal with 
through interpretation, redefinition of the situa- 
tion, suggestion, prestige devices, indoctrination. 
And remember too that these are not the attitudes 
which are residues of the so-called oral phase, the 
anal-sadistic phase, the phallic phase, the oedipus 
phase, et cetera.* They are not the residues of deep 
emotional life but are residues rather of a more 
generalized social experience. If parents, teach- 
ers, friends, and ministers can come to grips with 
the peripheral attitudes and values, I believe pro- 
bation and parole workers can and should have 
the mandate to do so. 
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Meaning as a Gateway 


Noticeable in some well-developed probation and 
parole operations is the effort to try to get at the 
meaning of things with the probationer or parolee. 
In the social investigations, which are called pre- 
sentence or prehearing and preparole or preplace- 
ment investigations (for adults and juveniles re- 
spectively), one notices the effort to get behind 
the scenes and discover the meaning of events and 
situations to the person. This is noticeable in the 
supervision records, especially in the periodic 
summary form, where case movement is recorded 
and revisions of plan are noted. The emphasis on 
meaning is the attempt to capture something im- 
portant in the subjective, inner life of the person 
which makes reality for him. But the pursuit usu- 
ally should not go further than peripheral atti- 
tudes and ways of looking at things. It should not 
go as far as accepting the principle that there is 
hidden purpose in behavior and that behavior is 
symptomatic of deep and still deeper dynamics. 
The quest for meaning in the probationer’s or pa- 
rolee’s life should not embrace this psychoanalytic 
orientation. When ordinary superficial approaches 
fail, then let the purposive principle of deep dy- 
namics be invoked by psychiatrists and analysts. 
In the meantime, probation and parole officers 
should hold on to meaning. It gives insight and 
direction. 


Case Load Management 


Probation and parole workers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the need to accept the princi- 
ple of large case load management. They are de- 
veloping ideas of how to classify a load in terms 
of kinds of help probationers and parolees need, 
the degrees and intensive or active supervision 
the’ require, and the amount of responsible and 
mai ure self-propelling of which they are capable. 
Probation and parole officers cannot look forward 
to an era of small loads. They will always have to 
gear their resources for handling large loads. The 
premium therefore is on developing out of good 
experience the criteria which will help well-in- 
structed probation and parole officers to classify 
and manage their loads so as to render their own 
efforts more effective. 


Separation of Investigation from Supervision 


Some offices, usually the large ones, have sepa- 
rated supervision functions from investigative 
functions, on the theory that greater economy is 


achieved and greater concentration on task is de- 
veloped. It is difficult at this juncture, although 
several offices have had long experience with this 
division of operations, to say whether the separa- 
tion of function increases effectiveness of workers, 
Those offices which have done so believe that it 
does. All that can be said is that if any office be- 
lieves that it can achieve more effective work by 
the separation of the two functions, it should make 
the separation. On the other hand, I know of only 
one probation operation, and it happens to be a 
juvenile operation, which subscribes to the idea 
that the child and his parents are really being 
treated during the study period and that there is 
not too much need for active supervision in the 
field, since child and parent will feel free to return 
voluntarily to the office and seek help when needed. 
This is certainly the application of the therapeutic 
principles of the private family agency, and to 
some extent, psychiatric casework practice to the 
probation situation. I doubt very seriously that 
probation and postinstitutional placement opera- 
tions for children can accept this challenging but 
unorthodox policy. Work in the field, that is, out 
of the office, needs to remain a sacred part of pro- 
bation and parole practice. 


Combined Probation Services 


In a very few probation programs there is a 
combined juvenile, municipal, and felony court 
operation performing all the services for the three 
kinds of courts. What, may we ask, have they in 
their best development, such as the Los Angeles 
County and Essex (N. J.) County probation offi- 
ces, to offer treatment wise? Any special incre- 
ment of advantage? I think there is one very gen- 
eral advantage. Such offices will tend to give good 
services to both juvenile and adult cases. They 
have children whose parents have been or are in 
trouble. They have adults whose children have 
been in trouble. They allow for shift of personnel 
from juvenile to adult and from adult to juvenile 
service. 

Such offices heal the schism which has developed 
between juvenile and adult correctional opera- 
tions, a schism perpetuated by the traditional phi- 
losophy of the Children’s Bureau which wants 
children differentially treated. I do not question 
the importance of this position historically but 
today we want adult probationers handled as well 
as juvenile probationers. We want adult courts as 
good as juvenile courts. We want a young man to 
have as good service as he would have received 
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a year earlier had he been just lucky enough to 
have been caught at that time. We want a girl 
over 18 to receive as good treatment in the reform- 
atory as her 16-vear-old sister gets in the training 
school. 


Growing Together 


Juvenile and adult corrections, in its institu- 
tional as well as in its probation and parole as- 
pects, need to move together and not along sep- 
arate paths. And the workers of one group should 
not be reading different literatures, attending dif- 
ferent meetings, and receiving different training 
than the workers in the other group. We need 
longitudinal coverage on the person who comes to 
official attention for violation of the code. We do 
not want one set of services and workers for those 
below 18 and a different set for those above 18. 
We want the same good standard of service all 
along the line. I believe that more than any other 
agency in the correctional field the outstanding 
county-wide probation offices are pointing the 
way to good longitudinal coverage of the person 
who gets into difficulty. 


Research on Parole Failures 


One very special but unique feather in the cap 
for adult parole should be mentioned because adult 
parole has been so terribly lagging. It is the plan of 
the Adult Authority of California, as implemented 
by the Department of Corrections of that State, 
to return parole violators to a special unit in Fol- 
som prison, there to be studied for the reasons 
why the parole went sour. Where was the fault? 
In the original planning? In the supervison? In 
the personality? Where? From such research 
should come a wealth of data which can lead to 
more effective adult parole work. 


Operational Concepts 


In conclusion, it should be mentioned that cer- 
tain concepts have been developing in the correc- 
tional field which definitely point to more effec- 
tive tooling up for treatment. The first is that 
coverage on the offender should be continuous and 
integrated, from probation to release from parole, 
from juvenile probation through adult parole. 
Maybe a superorganization is needed to perform 
this task. Maybe it can be done by agreement and 
co-operation of existing agencies, such as seems to 


work out well in California as between the Youth 
Authority and the local probation and treatment 
agencies, the Department of Corrections and the 
Youth Authority, the Department of Corrections 
and the Adult Authority, and the Adult Authority 
and the Youth Authority. No matter how inte- 
gration is achieved, it is certainly needed to imple- 
ment good service and good coverage at all longi- 
tudinal points. 

Second, the conception is growing that certain 
kinds of adult and juvenile offenders need the con- 
trolled environment as a definite treatment re- 
source. In the area of juvenile training schools, 
progressive administrators are beginning to ask 
the juvenile courts not to use them as dumping 
grounds but to let them decide at intake whether 
the child needs or can profit from institutional 
treatment. The California Youth Authority has 
the right to decide whether the juvenile offender, 


comitted to its care, needs institutional treatment 


and what kind of institutional treatment. If it is 
found that he does not require institutional treat- 
ment he can be placed on parole as soon as a plan 
is made for him. 

Correctional workers, both in institutional and 
field service, are increasingly aware of the princi- 
ple of readiness—readiness for release from the 
institution, readiness for nominal supervision on 
probation and parole, readiness for discharge from 
probation or parole. This principle of readiness 
is certainly a counteractant to the formal terms of 
commitment and supervision. Its widespread ap- 
preciation eventually will force legislation to grant 
more leaway to probation, parole, and institutional 
authorities to decide how long an adult offender 
needs to be under care. 

Finally, a professional “consciousness of kind” 
is growing in the field of correction. Workers are 
realizing that they must be trained, someway, 
somehow, by the good experience and practices of 
their own field and that they must appreciate all 
phases of the total corrections program, both juve- 
nile and adult. They want to grow professionally. 
They want to become more professional. They 
want salaries and working conditions which be- 
speak a fine career service. They do not want to be 
classed as police; neither do they want to be classed 
as welfare workers. They want to be classed 
by what they do and the services they perform. 


Great are they who see that spiritual is stronger than any material forcee—Emerson 
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The Juvenile Court and Delinquent Parents 


By JUDGE GEORGE W. SMYTH 
Children’s Court, County of Westchester, White Plains, New York 


HE general philosophy of the juvenile court 

rejects the theory that we are engaged basic- 
ally in the enforcement of the criminal law. Pri- 
marily these courts were created to shield children 
from criminal court surroundings; to bring them 
into new tribunals where they might be considered 
not as criminals, but as children in need of aid, 
protection, and guidance; tribunals in which a new 
type of individualized justice might be practiced, 
dependent not upon the offense committed, but 
upon the needs of the child;' tribunals where pro- 
grams of education and social work designed for 
the rehabilitation of homes would supplant time- 
dishonored sentencing of children and the further 
breakdown of the home. 

The entire emphasis was placed upon the inte- 
gration of moral training, education, social work, 
and physical and mental hygiene in the court or 
authoritative setting. A new concept appeared— 
the concept of a legal tribunal wedded to the social 
sciences; a combined socio-legal institution. We 
still call it a court, perhaps properly and necessar- 
ily because it represents the power of the State, 
and the word court conveys that meaning to the 
lay mind. But the juvenile court is or should be an 
institute of family relations with the force of the 
law behind it. 

Into this clinic come parents and children. The 
purpose of the court in working with children is 
to endeavor to understand the problems which 
have caused them to become in need of the care 
and protection of the State, to alleviate adverse 
conditions as far as possible, and to bring under- 
standing and guidance to the children who have 
become delinquent, as well as to those verging on 
delinquency because of neglect. To serve these 
social purposes, the court is permitted to make 
wide investigation before, during, and after the 
hearing. These investigations which are clinical 
in their nature, have been endorsed and approved 
by our highest courts.* They include a broad study 
of the child’s home and other environment, careful 
physical examinations, testing by the psycholo- 
gist, and studies of the child and frequently of the 
parents by the psychiatrist in order that the 
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court may be informed with respect to their men- 
tal attitudes and trends of thought toward their 
social, civic, and religious duties and responsibili- 
ties. Being thus informed, the court attempts to 
show the children that their conduct is harmful to 
themselves and society, and why it should be 
avoided, at the same time attempting to ameliorate 
the unfavorable factors in the home, and to bring 
the children into association with constructive 
character building influences, directing them to 
higher standards of living and personal conduct. 

The same studies through which we endeavor to 
understand and to bring understanding in chil- 
dren’s cases, reveal to us the nature and extent of 
the contributions which the parents have made 
toward delinquency or neglect. They also indicate 
the modifications which are desirable in home 
surroundings and parental attitudes, in order that 
the children may experience, in the future, better 
example and guidance. While inspiring the child 
to seek for higher standards, we also try to teach 
the parents how the lack of parental guidance 
has combined with unfavorable elements of lead- 
ership and example outside the home, to cause the 


children to become in need of our care and protec- 
tion. 


Problems of Children and Parents Inseparable 


The problems of the parents and children are 
inseparable. No problem of a neglected or delin- 
quent child can be treated successfully without 
also considering the attitudes and actions of the 
parents. We find that an element of oversight, 
carelessness, disinterest, or ineptitude in the dis- 
charge of parental duties appears in almost every 
case. In some we find wilful fault such as aband- 
onment or failure to provide support or super- 
vision, commission of crimes such as carnal abuse 
and impairing morals, misconduct on the part of 
parents such as drunkenness or immoral personal 
example, and active or passive encouragement in 
delinquency. In any case, the basic problem for 
the court remains the same; namely, to alleviate 
the neglect and to forestall the further growth of 
delinquency. To that end we strive to gain the 
co-operation of the parents, for without it we have 
little chance of succeeding with the children. We 
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need not only to open the eyes of those who slum- 
ber, but to change the thinking of those who con- 
sciously commit wrongs against children. 

The only authoritative approach to the parents 
is through the law which confers upon the juvenile 
court a measure of criminal jurisdiction over par- 
ents who neglect or contribute to the delinquency 
of their children. Our objectives cannot be a- 
chieved through literal adherence to the statutes, 
but rather through persuasion, with occasional 
recourse to the authoritative powers we possess. 
All parents who contribute to the neglect or de- 
linquency of children technically are guilty of 
misdemeanors and therefore subject to prosecu- 
tion. Indeed, in New York the law goes so far as 
to provide “that a parent who omits to exercise 
reasonable diligence in the supervision of a child 
to prevent him from becoming delinquent or in 
need of the care and protection of the State,’’ is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. The difficulty of prosecu- 
ting parents in such cases may be gleaned from 
the fact that no reported case under that section® 
has appeared, although it has been on the books 
since 1910, except where the neglect has been wil- 
ful. The Court of Appeals, in Cannon v. Cannon, 
287 N. Y. 425, very aptly remarked: “The law 
which imposes on parents the duty to support and 
discipline a minor child and prescribe a course of 
conduct designed to promote his health, education, 
and recreation accords to the parents a wide dis- 
cretion, and in the exercise of that discretion and 
the performance of duties imposed by law through 
no choice by the parents, they are held to no higher 
standard of care than the measure of their own 
physical, mental, and financial abilities to provide 
for the well being of their child.” The imponder- 
ables in this situation render it particularly diffi- 
cult to place responsibility. On the other hand 
there are many cases reported in which parents 
have been guilty of wilful neglect or of wilfully 
contributing to the delinquency of their children, 
as distinguished from mere errors of judgment. 


Method of Treating Parents 


In the great majority of cases, whether based on 
conscious or unconscious fault, we find that if we 
are able to gain the confidence of the parents they 
will co-operate readily and willingly with those 
who represent the court in its endeavors to im- 
prove parental supervision and home conditions. 
Sometimes we encounter reluctance or failure to 
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carry out the instructions of the court. Often the 
very fact that the court possesses power is suffi- 
cient to secure compliance. But in a considerable 
percentage we meet with ignorance, continued 
carelessness, or active opposition on the part of 
parents. It serves no useful purpose to prosecute a 
parent and convict him or her of the commission of 
a misdemeanor and to grant a suspended sentence, 
or to hold the threat of jail over his head, and thus 
try to operate through fear. We must do some- 
thing more constructive than that. We must bring 
to these parents, whether wittingly or unwittingly 
at fault, a type of constructive social service which 
challenges our maximum ability to understand 
and guide human conduct and human relation- 
ships. The suspended sentence must be accompa- 
nied by probation. Whether probation is denomi- 
nated casework or something else, I agree with 
both Professor Meeker and Miss Marilyn A. Blake 
who discussed the question in the June 1948 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. The work to be done with 
parents and children in these cases, involving as 
it does the reconstruction of human lives in the 
authoritative setting of the juvenile courts, is one 
which calls for expert skill equaling and probably 
exceeding that which is required in any other field 
of social work. Probation has been called the right 
arm of the juvenile court without which the court 
would be nothing more than one of minor criminal 
jurisdiction. The experience of the years has 
taught us how true that is, how absolutely depend- 
ent we are upon probation, and how little we can 
accomplish in dealing with parents except through 
the broadest and most competent social work 
backed by the authority of the court. We speak of 
it as probation, and it is carried on by people 
called probation officers. The title is most mislead- 
ing and should be changed. They should be called 
probation counselors, for that term is so much 
more truly descriptive of the attributes they 
should possess and the work they should do. Ideal- 
ly they should have knowledge and experience in 
children’s problems, child psychology, and the 
methods of solving human problems by various 
means. They should be sympathetic with those in 
misfortune and kind, yet firm when necessary, in 
dealing with the parents and children. They re- 
quire real understanding of the physical and men- 
tal health of children and parents, and should be 
able to interpret and carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the psychiatrist. They should acquaint 
themselves with the institutions and resources 
which are available in the community to minister 
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to the sick and mentally ill among children and 
parents, to secure relief from grinding poverty, 
and to afford opportunities for stimulating lead- 
ership for children during their out-of-school 
hours. They should associate themselves with 
those who give spiritual leadership in the com- 
munity that their clients may receive the guid- 
ance and succor which is so essential to them in 
their hours of trouble. All of these and many more 
services the probation counselor representing the 
court should be able to marshal for the benefit of 
parents as well as the children. 

Those who have directed the most respected 
juvenile courts, where probation has reached its 
highest stage of development, freely admit how 
far short of the ideal we fall and how much still 
remains to be done in the way of educating pro- 
bation counselors through colleges and in-service 
training. But despite limitations, great progress 
has been achieved. 

Although the successful development and prac- 
tice of this persuasive service enlists the co-opera- 
tion of most parents, some always will remain deaf 
to persuasion. The law, therefore, wisely em- 
powers the court to deal authoritatively with these 
recalcitrant parents. Obviously this power should 
never be invoked for the purpose of blind punish- 
ment. We are conducting children’s courts. Our 
jurisdiction over adults is merely incidental to the 
work we do with children. We are concerned in the 
use of criminal law merely as an aid in salvaging 
the delinquent and protecting the neglected, and 
in prescribing such penalties as may be reasonable 
or necessary to right wrongs committed, and to 
secure compliance on the part of obdurate parents, 
with the general objectives of our socio-legal serv- 
ices. Exclusion of the offending parent from the 
home may be necessary in some cases and fines or 
imprisonment for reasonable periods in others, 
not as vindication, nor as a deterrent to others, 
but to check misconduct and to bring about ref- 
ormation and permanent improvement. Probation 
should continue during the period of exclusion 
from the home and after the return of the offend- 
ing spouse to the home when the period of exclu- 
sion terminates. It should also be resumed after a 
prison sentence terminates, in order that in either 
case the probation service may be constant and 
persistent, so long as hope remains of salvaging 
the individual offender or of rehabilitating the 
home. Thus we justify the disciplining of parents 
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in the privacy of juvenile courts, and avoid the 
“lurid accounts of all the goings on” in the press, 
which my good friend Judge Alexander so rightly 
found objectionable in cases heard in open court.‘ 


Types of Delinquent Parents 


Let us consider the practical application of the 
principles above stated: 

Father who is guilty of incest—A father was 
found guilty of attempting immoral practices 
with his voung daughters when he sometimes re- 
turned home drunk after they were in bed. He was 
placed on probation for the maximum period, or- 
dered to leave the home and contribute a specified 
amount weekly to the support of the family. Thus 
the immoral conditions were ended, support con- 
tinued, and the social service essential to both in- 
dividual and family was initiated. This man is still 
on probation. In a similar case a few years ago, 
the conditions were permanently relieved and the 
defendant, in due time, because of the guidance 
he received, was restored to his family as a de- 
pendable member. 

Parents who leave child at home unattended.— 

Two college graduates were parents of a 2-year- 
old child. Neighbors complained that he was seen 
at the windows at night crying while the parents 
were off to the movies, having left him alone. They 
were prosecuted for neglect. Under probation they 
were helped to realize their mistake and became 
devoted parents. 

Mother who loses three unattended children by 
fire——A woman lost three children in a fire be- 
cause she left them unattended. She received a 
suspended sentence and probation. A few years 
later the lives of her subsequently born children 
were endangered in a similar manner. This time 
she was committed. True, the family was broken 
up and the children were placed. But it was a nec- 
essary step. Fortunately the reformatory, under 
the superintendency of one of our foremost social 
workers, is teaching her a great deal about parent- 
al responsibility, housekeeping, and child care. If 
she returns to her children eventually, all will ex- 
perience the benefit derived from her stay at the 
institution. 

Mother who refuses to send child to school.—A 
mother stubbornly refused to send her child to 
school. He was placed in a foster home but she en- 
couraged him to run away. Each time he went 
home she concealed him from the authorities. Fi- 
nally she was charged with the misdemeanor of 
contributing to delinquency. Instead of a jail sen- 
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tence, she, on conviction, was placed in the Pysch- 
atric Institute and in due time emerged improved 
in bodily and mental health and became a firm 
friend of the court. Johnny continued under super- 
vision and became a well-adjusted boy. 

Mother who is alcoholic.— Several mothers have 
been found to be alcohol addicts. Sometimes the 
children have been removed to foster homes ; some- 
times they have been left in their own homes. In 
either case the mother has been placed on proba- 
tion, and with the aid of the psychiatric institutes 
or clinics, private sanitariums or Alchoholics A- 
nonymous, improvement has been achieved in 
many cases. Imprisonment has been ordered only 
as a protection of the woman. I have never known 
it to effect a cure of alcoholism. 

Father who lives in open adultery.—Many dif- 
ferent problems may be brought to light in one 
case. A 15-year-old boy who had been adjudged a 
juvenile delinquent because of burglary failed to 
respond to probation and was placed in a correc- 
tional school. Eventually he was paroled but again 
was brought to court a few months later on the 
charge of indecently exposing himself to a 9-year- 
old girl. Our social studies revealed that his father 
was then living in open adultery with a young 
woman in the very home he maintained for the 
boy ; that he also had adulterous relations with the 
mother of a 15-year-old girl to whom he also was 
making improper advances; that these two adults 
took the child riding in his automobile, indulged 
in indecent language and conduct in her presence, 
and flaunted their improper relations before her. 
The girl was also before us as a neglected child 
because of the improper guardianship and because 
of budding sexual delinquency. The causal connec- 
tion between the delinquency of these children and 
the immoral conduct of the boy’s father and the 
girl’s mother is abundantly clear. The treatment 
to be attempted in each case must be molded to 
_the accomplishment of our basic responsibility of 
salvaging the children through protection and 
guidance and through the guidance and discipline 
of the offending parents. Probation will play a 
major role, for even though it seemed advisable 
to remove the children, it is inevitable that they 
will in time return. For their sakes, as well as for 
the sake of other children, re-education of the 
adults through probation must be attempted. 

Mother who has disreputable associations with 
other men.—Mothers desert their children, usually 
going off with members of the opposite sex for 
varying periods and eventually returning. Their 


conduct is wilful and wrongful. Technically they 
are guilty. Looking beneath the surface we find 
unhappiness, discouragement, despair, human 
weaknesses, and mental or emotional unbalance. 
Imprisonment is not the answer. The constructive 
therapy of probation may help. 

_ Father who deserts.—Fathers desert their fam- 
ilies, going off to distant points and leaving the 
families to be rescued through public relief. They 
are guilty, may be extradited, brought back, and 
imprisoned. But the adoption of reciprocal laws 
among the various states, as advocated by the 
State of New York (see Laws of 1947, Chapter 
790) would provide a more effective remedy. 

Mother who encourages daughter to engage in 
prostitution.—Mothers with daughters use their 
homes for purposes of prostitution. The daughters 
might be taken away with consequent traumatic 
results. Experience proves that with the aid of 
the pastors and other community services the im- 
moral conditions in the home can be eliminated 
and the ties of affection which exist even in such 
cases can be appealed to as a powerful incentive 
to improvement. 

Parents who condone child’s thefts —Not many 
Fagins are found (at least in the area where I 
work), but occasionally parents wink the other 
eye when children bring home stolen bicycles or 
other articles, and sometimes encourage them in 
shoplifting and other dishonest practices. I have 
never found it necessary to sentence a parent in 
such case, but through good probation counseling 
have succeeded in achieving the objective of the 
juvenile court. 


Damages or Restitution 


There are some forms of juvenile delinquency 
with which we find difficulty, either because pro- 
bation seems too mild or commitment too severe, 
or because complete justice cannot be rendered 
through existing law. I refer to automobile steal- 
ing (joy riding), driving without a license, habit- 
ual truancy, and violation of Child Labor Laws. 
In these cases my experience proves that the par- 
ents are principally at fault and will continue to 
be so unless they receive a sharp lesson. I have 
found that charging the parent with the misde- 
meanor of contributing where the facts warrant 
such charge, and upon conviction imposing a stiff 
fine, is very effective. Well placed publicity con- 
cerning the fine stopped an epidemic of automobile 
stealing. 

In cases of stealing and malicious mischief in- 
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volving damage to property we find that the law 
does not hold the parents responsible for restitu- 
tion or damages. Probably if it did the parents 
would be more interested in preventing such con- 
duct, but if it only resulted in causing parents to 
carry insurance the injured parties would at least 
be able to secure restitution or damages. 


Prevention of Delinquency Through 
Alleviating Neglect 


Another effective approach to the parents of 
neglected and potentially delinquent children is 
found in many jurisdictions through the wise use 
of laws such as Article 3a of the Children’s Court 
Act of the State of New York, and similar sections 
of the law governing the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations of the City of New York. Under these stat- 
utes the court is granted the power to hear and 
determine proceedings to compel the support of a 
child or stepchild, and the support of the wife, if 
pregnant, or if the support of the minor child or 
step-child is involved. In order to secure an award 
the petitioner is not required to prove that the de- 
pendent for whom support is desired would other- 
wise be likely to become a public charge. The a- 
mount awarded shall be such, “as justice requires 
having due regard to the circumstances of the re- 
spective parties.” Thus we have a statute which 
authorizes a specialized court to grant adequate 
support to dependent wives and children, in a civil 
as distinguished from a criminal proceeding, al- 
though, as we shall see, the proceeding does at a 
later stage assume a quasi criminal character. This 
has proved to be one of the most salutary and use- 
ful of all the court’s powers. Many cases are 
brought before us on the complaint of mothers to 
the effect that the defendant husbands have failed 
and neglected to support their wives and child- 
ren in accordance with their means and the needs 
of the family. Our social studies in these cases re- 
veal that nonsupport is only one of the many forms 
of neglect to which children in the families are ex- 
posed, ranging all the way from simple neglect to 
provide, to drunkenness, abuse and cruel conduct, 
obscene and indecent language, immoral prac- 
tices, desertion, and all the ills which arise from 
divorce and remarriage of persons having inad- 
equate incomes to warrant their indulging in that 
marital pastime. The law provides not only that 
orders of support may be made, but permits social 
service of the most complete nature, and author- 
izes orders of the protection to be granted setting 
forth conditions of behavior to be observed for a 


specified time, which shall be binding upon hus- 
bands or wives as circumstances may require. 
Such orders may direct either spouse to stay away 
from the home or from the other spouse or chil- 
dren, may permit such spouse to visit the children 
at stated periods, may require a husband or wife 
to abstain from offensive conduct against the oth- 
er or against the children and to give proper at- 
tention to the care of the home, and to refrain 
from acts of commission or omission which tend 
to make the home not a proper place for the other 
spouse or the children. The offending spouse may 
be placed on probation, and these conditions may 
also be incorporated in the order of probation. 
Ample power is granted to deal with those who 
prove to be defiant or stubborn in their opposition 
to the court’s efforts to improve the family situ- 
ation. Undertakings for support may be required, 
and those who wilfully fail to obey the support 
order may be committed to the penitentiary for 
reasonable terms. At this point the proceeding 
acquires a somewhat quasi criminal aspect al- 
though it still continues to be regarded as a civil 
proceeding. Commitment or service of the sen- 
tence does not, however, terminate the liability 
for support, and the support order is revived and 
probation is resumed after the sentence has been 
served. Psychiatric and medical examinations are 
authorized and are enforceable, and, in short, the 
court is given complete power, within reasonable 
bounds, to control and rearrange the lives of the 
offending parent or parents in such manner that 
the interests of the children may be advanced, and 
the home cleansed of the conditions which have 
caused it to be an undesirable place for the chil- 
dren. Constructive work may be carried on with 
the ultimate goal of strengthening and reuniting 
the families wherever that may appear to be a 
possibility. The amounts recovered for the support 
of mothers and children are large, but the boon 
to the mothers and children in alleviating condi- 
tions inimical to the health and moral welfare of 
the children is greater than any financial consid- 
eration. 

The principles to be observed in the treatment 
of these cases follow closely the methods which 
are employed in the other types of cases to which 
I have referred. After a complete social investi- 
gation including pyschiatric diagnosis has been 
made, the most competent type of probation coun- 
seling is employed. The helpful social, educational, 
religious, and scientific resources which the com- 
munity affords are marshaled in the manner most 
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effective for the rehabilitation of the individual or 
family before the court. Understanding and sym- 
pathy are coupled with firmness and discipline. 


Summary 


First, the juvenile courts are concerned pri- 
marily with service to children. Limited jurisdic- 
tion is granted over adults pursuant to the crim- 
inal law for the purpose of dealing with parents 
who neglect or contribute to the delinquency of 
children. 

Second, these powers should not be used princi- 
pally for the purpose of vindication nor as a de- 
terrent to others, but as an aid in securing com- 
pliance on the part of obdurate parents, with the 
broad objectives of the juvenile courts. 

Third, imprisonment, threats and fear are nei- 
ther effective nor desirable. Understanding guid- 


ance which is offered through the court and its 
probation counselors for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing harmful conditions, and strenghtening the 
moral and ethical concepts and conduct of both 
children and parents is the most constructive 
method of dealing with offending parents. 

Fourth, it is therefore necessary that the pro- 
bation service in all our courts which deal with 
social and moral problems involving children and 
parents be raised to the highest possible degree of 
efficiency, for the task is so great that it requires 
our maximum efforts. 

Fifth, finally, while progress has been made in 
many of our courts, we must still look to our col- 
leges and in-service training for the still greater 
improvements which must occur if we are to meet 
this challenge successfully. 


A Sponsorship Program for Adult Offenders * 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, United States Bureau of Prisons 


T is a great privilege for one in my position to 

be able to come before a group like the National 
Exchange Club and talk about how we can protect 
the communities in which we live and this democ- 
racy of ours through a sponsorship program for 
adult offenders. As you can well imagine, the job 
I hold is at times a pretty discouraging one. I see 
so much of the seamy side of life, so many human 
failures, so many shortcomings in our economic 
and social system that I cannot help at times being 
pessimistic. But the job of prison director does 
have its compensations. It is a freshening and 
heartening experience, for instance, to meet men 
like yourselves who refuse to believe that nothing 
more can be done to save and rehabilitate those 
who come in conflict with the law. For years you 
have had a definite, well conceived, and dynamic 
program looking to the prevention of crime. Per- 
haps its results cannot be measured in exact fig- 
ures in every community but it has had its in- 
fluence, I am sure, in keeping down lawlessness in 
this country. 


*An address delivered September 26, 1948 before the National Convention of 
the National Exchange Club, at Wichita, Kansas. 


While &. still have far too much crime, the 
present situation is not nearly so bad as it might 
be. It was freely predicted, for instance, that after 
the war there would be a great increase in all 
types of crime. That prediction has not come true. 
On the contrary there has been a relative reduc- 
tion in most offense categories. In the last decade 
we have had, as you know, an increase of almost 
17 million in our population; the number of auto- 
mobiles around which a great deal of crime orig- 
inates has steadily increased; there has been a 
great deal of shifting of people, particularly to 
the West Coast, and yet most major crime indices 
are down. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation figures for the 
first half of 1948 showed a 2 percent decrease over 
the first half of 1947. According to these figures 
there were about 1,000 fewer robberies, 2,000 
fewer burglaries, and 8,000 fewer auto thefts in 
our major cities during the first 6 months of this 
year than for last year. 

Moreover, commitments to federal prisons from 
the civil courts were down more than 1,000, or 8 
percent, in the fiscal year ended last June, as com- 
pared with the previous year. Also, some 600 
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fewer juveniles came before federal courts this 
last year than in the year before, and the popula- 
tion of our juvenile institutions is down about 30 
percent. 

Furthermore, I learn from the U. S. Chidren’s 
Bureau that the number of cases of juvenile de- 
linquency coming before a representative group of 
large-city juvenile courts has dropped appreciably 
in the last 2 years. 

That is real progress and Exchangites in good 
conscience can claim their share of credit for this 
trend. It is groups of this kind which must bear 
the laboring oar in this continual battle against 
crime. I am sure that if Benjamin Franklin were 
alive today he would be an Exchangite. He was, 
like most Exchangites, a man of a thousand in- 
terests and a thousand drives. Among other things 
he was among those who formed the Philadelphia 
society for alleviating the miseries of public pris- 
ons. Among the slogans of this group were: 

1. Our obligations are not canceled by the crimes 
of the guilty. 

2. The links which bind the human family to- 
gether must under all circumstances remain un- 
broken. 

3. There must be no criminal class. 


Society’s Obligation to the Offender 


There were other fine and splendid objectives of 
this group but those I have just read furnish me 
with the text for what I wanted to say to you this 
morning. Think of the significance of the first of 
these—‘Our obligations are not canceled by the 
crimes of the guilty.”” Of course they are not, but 
what are these obligations and how do we dis- 
charge them? First of all, we must get our think- 
ing straight about these matters and solve some 
of the paradoxes which characterize our thinking 
about those who violate the law. Prisons cannot 
blindly punish on the one hand and at the same 
time reform. They cannot discipline rigorously 
and teach self-reliance simultaneously. They can- 
not operate like vast impersonal machines and yet 
fit men to live normal community lives. They can- 
not force a man into idleness and yet accept as a 
primary responsibility the need to teach a man to 
work and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
He must learn through the production of useful 
things that work in and of itself is rehabilitating. 

But even more difficult than teaching a man how 
to hold his place in a production line is the problem 
of bringing about inner changes. Because re- 
habilitation to be true, to be lasting, must come 


from within. Bringing about these mental and 
spiritual inner changes is a complicated and at 
times discouraging task because of the warped 
personalities with which we must deal. Imagine 
the task of changing the young boy who could not 
resist the temptation of adventure he sees in the 
beautiful car with the keys hanging invitingly in 
the lock; the mountaineer who sees no moral 
wrong in turning his corn into moonshine; the 
maladjusted product of our city slums; the cow- 
ardly soldier who deserts his fellows on the field 
of battle; the feebleminded; or the psychopathic 
and the calloused egotist who has no respect for 
the rights, property, or life of others. All of this 
chaff of society’s mad threshing makes up the 
population of our prisons and poses an almost in- 
superable task of reformation and rehabilitation. 


Some Make Good 


Some of the most hopeful and at the same time 
most difficult personalities we have in our institu- 
tions are the young boys who steal automobiles 
and rush off across the country to some El Dorado 
that they envision. Usually they are at first re- 
bellious, disorderly, and at times assaultive, but 
it is surprising that as soon as they can convince 
themselves that it is practically impossible to lick 
the whole United States Government, they will 
settle down and take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that are available to them in the institutions. 
At our Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, for 
instance, we have a shop to teach boys to be air- 
plane engine mechanics. Colonel Roscoe Turner, 
who is here this morning, helped us organize this 
school, has taken some of the graduates into his 
own shops and has been a constant inspiration to 
our boys. He is not only a great flyer but a man 
with a sympathetic and helpful heart. In the 5 or 
6 years this shop has been in operation more than 
300 boys have successfully completed the course 
and have been discharegd. Of that number only 
about 25 again have been in difficulty. Most of 
them are making good as airplane engine mechan- 
ics. One of them is the foreman in charge of the 
shops at one of the big airports and proudly sends 
me a copy of his pay voucher. Incidentally, this 
indicates that he is earning considerably more 
money than any of his former keepers or their 
Director. 

During the war hundreds of former inmates of 
our institutions joined the Army and made excel- 
lent records. Many of them earned decorations. 
Harry, for instance, was a graduate of our air- 
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plane mechanics school at the time he was paroled 
to join the Ferry Command. He became a flight 
engineer and operated in all theaters of the Air 
Transport Command. He was twice wounded and 
earned the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Silver 
Star, the Legion of Merit, and numerous foreign 
decorations for his outstanding courage and abil- 
ity. He is but one example out of hundreds I could 
cite. 


Others Fail 


But not all of our cases offer this kind of hope 
and encouragement. Unfortunately, there are 
some who just do not seem susceptible of perma- 
nent change in a mode of life that holds no terrors 
for them. They have become discouraged or em- 
bittered to the point where they are psychopathic 
and heedless of the rights of others. Moreover, 
they are prison wise and cannot be scared into 
obeying the law either by the courts, by law-en- 
forcement agents, or prisons. They have been 
schooled in crime. As President Roosevelt once 
phrased it: “To no other institutions of learning 
in the world do so many postgraduates return for 
advanced instructions as to the colleges of crime 
which a still unenlightened civilization has erected 
for a quite different purpose—our prisons and re- 
formatories.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said this at the time he was Gov- 
ernor of New York and when he was attempting 
to improve the prison system of his state. It was a 
colorful way of presenting the cold, statistical fact 
that for the country as a whole approximately 60 
percent of all of the men who pass out of the gate 
of the prison return again within a period of 5 
years. In some states this percentage of repeaters 
is less. Unfortunately, in some states it is greater. 
But for the country as a whole almost two out of 
every three men who pass through the revolving 
door of the prison are back again in a comparative- 
ly short time. And some men commit such serious 
and heinous offenses that once they go into prison 
there is little hope that they ever can be released, 
at least until they are so old as to be of little use 
again in society. 

And one of the most difficult jobs I face is to 
counsel with men who have committed one very 
serious crime, like kidnapping, or who have built 
up for themselves reputations for being desper- 
adoes that leave little hope of their ever being 
released. And some of these men after 6, 8, 10 or 
15 years in prison bear little resemblance to what 
they were at the time they entered prison. One of 


them, for instance, in asking for help wrote me a 
letter not so long ago which contained the follow- 
ing: 

Maybe you have asked yourself how can a man of 
even ordinary intelligence put up with this kind of 
life day in, day out, week after week, month after 
month, year after year. To put it more mildly still, 
what is this life of mine like? You might wonder 
whence do I draw sufficient courage to endure it. To 
begin with, these five words seem written in fire on 
the walls of my cell: ‘“‘Nothing can be worth this.” This 
—the kind of life I am leading. 

No one knows what it is like to suffer from the 
intellectual atrophy, the pernicious mental scurvy that 
comes of long privations of all the things that make 
life real because even the analogy of thirst cannot 
possibly give you an inkling of what it is like to be 
tortured by the absence of everything that makes life 
worth living. A prisoner in prison cannot keep from 
being haunted by a vision of life as it used to be when 
it was real and lovely. At such times I pay with a 
sense of delicious overwhelming melancholy my trib- 
ute to life as it once was. 


That man, I feel, surely has learned his lesson 
and the task now is to help him and others like 
him to adjust in the community. And there is 
where we need your help. 


A Friend in Need 


When a man leaves an institution after 1, 3, 5 
or 20 years he goes forth into a strange world. He 
is bewildered by what he sees about him; he us- 
ually has lost most of his friends. People are sus- 
picious of him. Many prisoners have lost their 
home or never had a decent place in which to live. 
The ex-convict (a word to be shunned) is discrim- 
inated against on almost every hand. There are 
certain kinds of jobs he just can’t get no matter 
how well equipped or skilled he may be. All too 
frequently he is an outcast in his own country. 

Now how do earnest men and women go about 
helping such men and, incidentally, help protect 
the society in which they live? 

The same ideas and the same methods which 
apply to juveniles also apply to the men and wom- 
en leaving our prisons, reformatories, and correc- 
tional institutions. Now, do not get the idea these 
are old lags and hopeless repeaters. As a matter of 
fact they average about 27 years of age. That 
means there are a lot of them who are 18, 19, or 
20, and so on. The largest group of men we are 
now receiving are young men who have stolen and 
transported a car across a state line. Many of them 
are first offenders, a lot are ex-service men, and 
some are court-martial cases. 

Since many of them originally got into trouble 
because of some environmental cause, such as a 
bad home or no home at all, marginal economic 
status, or because of alcohol or wanderlust, what 
they need is the steadying hand of a real friend. 
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They need a sponsor—someone to help them get 
a job, someone to shield them from the barbs of 
the community, someone to advise them, someone 
to whom they can have a sense of obligation. It is 
all very simple and requires only time and effort 
and the ability to understand and appreciate their 
problems. Disinterested friendship is the most 
powerful tool at the disposal of those who want 
to practice the art of helping people out of trouble. 

And there are, I am sure, lots of men who be- 
long to Exchange Clubs who would like to be spon- 
sors. I know that from the active interest Mr. 
Mott of your Washington Club has shown in our 
sponsorship program for young boys. I know it 
from what Mr. Gould and Mr. Harter have told 
me. Now the only problem is to get the man or 
boy who is in trouble together with the sponsor. 
To do this a sort of clearing house is needed. I, as 
a federal officer—and I am sure state officers in 
similar positions—will be glad to furnish case 
histories of men to be paroled or discharged and 
who need help. We will put the facts about each 
case on the line and allow the sponsor to determine 
whether he wishes to help. We will also make 
suggestions as to the kind of counseling we think 
the man needs and suggest ways and means of 
being helpful. Many of these men need someone to 
assist them get a job. Others may need guidance 
during their leisure hours. Others need a friend 
they can turn to instead of that bottle and the 
blonde they dream about during the long lonesome 
hours, weeks, and years they have spent in prison. 
Just imagine how you would feel and what you 
might do if you landed in your old home town after 
a term in prison. You no doubt shudder to think 
how you might feel and what you might do. How 
much better it would be if you could be sure of one 
friend in that town who knew of your problems, 
had been visiting or writing to you and to whom 
you could turn for warmth and help. And that is 
what these men coming out of an institution badly 
need. 

We will put you in touch with worthy cases 
while they are still in prison and through our pro- 
bation officers in each of the larger cities give you 
full information about each case. And, incidental- 
ly, the probation officers need sponsors to help 
with their probation cases—that is men and wom- 
en who are given probation instead of being sent 
to prison. 

We will select men and boys from your area 
and suggest that if possible you visit them while 


they are still in prison or write them a friendly 
letter. The contact will be established while the 
man or boy is nearing the completion of his sen- 
tence and has been participating in our release 
program. In the federal institutions we have a 
definite scheme to prepare men for release. We 
put them in special quarters, we ask them to set 
forth exactly their plans and the schedule they will 
follow when released. We suggest they write their 
families and any friends they may have. We allow 
them to select and in some cases wear the clothes 
which will be given them on discharge. We are 
convinced this is much better than suddenly 
throwing a man out of prison without thought or 
preparation. 

But unfortunately some of these men and boys 
have no family or no friends of the right sort to 
whom they can go. That is where the sponsors 
come in and provide friendly guidance. I do not 
need to detail exactly how the sponsor can help. 
Your common sense will tell you. Mainly it is a 
problem of human relationships which successful 
business and professional men of the type found 
in Exchange Clubs can solve. 

The Exchange Clubs can make this program a 
success by bringing it to the attention of their 
members and enlisting volunteers. Someone in 
each club, of course, ought to be appointed to 
screen those who wish to be volunteers to see that 
they have the necessary qualifications. Not every- 
one is suited for such a difficult job. 

There could be no more auspicious time for in- 
augurating such a program so far as the federal 
service is concerned. You all know the Attorney 
General, Mr. Tom Clark, and how much he is in- 
terested in this whole program of preventing 
crime, helping to solve the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and assisting those who have been in 
trouble. He told me the other day when he asked 
me to bring you his cordial greeting and warm 
good wishes—which I am most happy to do—that 
he knew the Exchangites could be a great help. 
He is an Exchangite himself, vou know, and be- 
lieves thoroughly that civic-minded people like you 
can, in this very practical way, not only help re- 
duce crime but also salvage human values. 

In seeking your help and co-operation in this 
program I want to remind you that Solomon 
pleased his God when he asked him what he most 
desired by choosing not great riches, not power, 
but an understanding heart. That is all that is 
needed to make the program a success. 


Criminal Behavior Is Human Behavior 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


N THE solution of our scientific problems we 
| often find that it is not so much the technical 
means that holds us up but rather the conventional 
thinking that the human mind frequently employs 
in approaching the problem. Such “mental blocks” 
keep the observer from adequately coming to grips 
with the actual problem and are perhaps more 
common in the social sciences than in the physical. 
This is to be expected because even the most ob- 
jective scientific observer is bound to place value 
judgments on the world around him, to see it 
through the culture in which he has been reared 
and trained, and fall occasionally into the common 
folkways of looking at human behavior which may 
or may not be correct. While necessarily human 
beings are increasingly reluctant, without some 
scientific basis for their belief, to be authorities 
on the world of physical reality, nearly every hu- 
man being has a multitude of rather sure explana- 
tions for every facet of human behavior. Even 
many of them advanced by scientists of human 
behavior are not proved but represent simply as- 
sumptions. 


All Behavior Ils Human Behavior 


There is no question but that one of the princi- 
pal difficulties in thinking now blocking a mean- 
ingful analysis of crime and delinquency, as well 
as other problems of disorganizations, is the ten- 
dency to draw a sharp distinction between the 
normal and the abnormal, between the deviant 
and the nondeviant. Certain behavior, for example, 
is treated as criminal or delinquent, while obvious- 
ly quite comparable behavior, from a logical point 
of view, is passed by either as normal or as slight- 
ly unethical or immoral. Elaborate analyses of the 
personality traits of deviants are frequently made 
without reference to the existence of the same 
personality traits among nondeviants and with- 
out showing specifically how certain personality 
traits arose or resulted in the acquisition of such 
deviant or nondeviant behavior. Similarly, at- 
tempts are made to indicate the importance of 
poverty, bad housing, broken families, feeble- 
mindedness, and such media of mass impression 
as “comic books” in the lives of criminals and de- 
linquents without reference to nondeviants. Even 


more serious are the occasional attempts to refer 
carelessly to some deviant behavior as having a 
constitutional basis without either specifically in- 
dicating how it could be inherited or stating what 
behavior among nondeviants is inherited. A valid 
theory of inheritance, in its basic assumption, 
should apply to criminal and noncriminal alike. 
What we are saying is that all behavior is hu- 
man behavior, the result of social interaction with 
others, contrary to certain assumptions that are 
frequently made about deviant behavior. When we 
speak of disorganization in the form of a delin- 
quent or group of delinquents, a criminal, a sui- 
cide, or a mental patient there often is the im- 
plicit assumption that such persons represent 
essentially distinct types of activity from that of 
the so-called normal, socially integrated individ- 
ual. Persons speak with horror of such behavior 
manifestations as though they were complete and 
separate entities, immoral, revolting, strange, and 
essentially sub or nonhuman. Yet in all of us there 
are simply gradations of behavior, everyone hav- 
ing some delinquent and criminal attitudes, being 
somewhat egocentric and antisocial and to some 
extent neurotic and pyschotic. Actually all behav- 
ior of human beings is human behavior and the 
fundamental processes are the same whether the 
end product is an inmate or a warden, a mental 
patient or a psychiatrist. It is as necessary to ex- 
plain the nondeviant as it is to explain the deviant. 


Processes Explaining Criminal and Noncriminal 
Behavior Are the Same 


Since a criminal is a human being and criminal 
behavior is human behavior, the fundamental pro- 
cesses that explain noncriminal behavior also must 
explain criminal behavior. From an abstract point 
of view all human behavior may be thought of as 
consisting of (1) sociogenic traits (attitudes) de- 
rived from the definitions of situations furnished 
by the culture or subcultures to which a person 
belongs, and (2) psychogenic traits or general 
reaction patterns which we often refer to as basic 
personality traits. Both are acquired by associa- 
tion with others. Attitudes toward law and prop- 
erty are examples of sociogenic traits, while feel- 
ings of emotional security or insecurity, in grada- 
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tions, of course, or feelings of adequacy or in- 
adequacy, might be examples of psychogenic 
traits. If there is deviant or nondeviant behavior 
it must be explained in terms of not one aspect 
but both attitudes and personality traits. 

In property crime it is hard to believe that there 
could be much criminal behavior without the ac- 
quisition of deviant attitudes through association 
with others. Over 85 percent of boys arrested for 
delinquency in Chicago, for example, had compan- 
ions and of the remainder it may be assumed that 
most of them did on the first offense. If thefts 
alone are considered, 93.1 percent of the boys had 
at least one companion.! On the other hand, in 
some personal crimes, but certainly not all, psy- 
chogenic traits may play a more significant role. 
Since personal crimes represent a small propor- 
tion—probably less than 5 percent—of all crime, 
it is inconceivable how findings made from studies 
of psychogenic traits alone, primarily by psychi- 
atrists, are used to generalize about all crime. 


The Psychopath 


There is so much talk of late about so-called 
psychopaths, constitutional or otherwise, that we 
might indicate that this emphasis implies a dis- 
tinction in processes of human behavior which, 
for the most part, eliminates the importance of 
deviant social attitudes. Moreover, there is as yet 
no definite proof that there exists such an entity 
as a psychopath, that it is constitutional, or that 
psychopathy is related to criminal behavior in any 
particular way. Completely unfounded statements 
have been made that nearly all criminals are psy- 
chopathic. If there are wide variations in the def- 
inition of the term psychopath or inadequate per- 
sonality, or the term is used loosely, the term loses 
its scientific meaning. In fact, one psychiatrist 
recently stated that “there is no general agree- 
ment as to what psychopaths are, how they got 
that way or what to do with them.’ Psychiatrists 
working in one prison, for example, seem to find 
a small percentage of psychopaths, while those in 
another will diagnose a large number. One study 
a few years ago showed that less than 10 percent 
of the inmates in New York and Massachusetts 
were diagnosed as psychopaths, while in Illinois 
the figure is generally over 75 percent, reaching 
the astounding figure of almost 90 percent in one 
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institution. Actually one suspects that the diag- 
nosis of psychopathy frequently represents circu- 
lar reasoning whereby it is assumed that most 
deviants are psychopaths, and since most crimi- 
nals are deviants, therefore, most criminals are 
psychopaths. Elaborateness of terminology cannot 
make up for an inadequate designation of empiri- 
cal reality. 


Criminal Tendencies Not Inherited 


Questions of the existence of some constitutional 
inferiority in criminals are complicated by the 
nature of variations and crossings that would be 
involved as well as the problem of the nature of 
noncriminal genes. In order to speak of any human 
behavior as constituional one must have a specific 
definition of the entity to be inherited. There is 
no evidence, for example, that genes could carry 
such traits as insensitiveness to social demands, 
refusal to co-operate, untrustworthiness, impul- 
siveness, poor judgment, shallow emotionality, and 
failure to appreciate the reaction of others to one’s 
behavior. It appears that one can no more inherit 
these things than one could inherit their opposites 
or inherit respect for law or the police, knowledge 
of sociology or a religion, food habits, or language. 
Studies of the multitude of variations in human 
behavior in different cultures is ample proof of 
this fact. The inheritance of a gene carrying such 
physical characteristics as eye color, hair color, 
or even potential intelligence seems obvious al- 
though none of them are essentially characteris- 
tics of human nature. The term “tendency” or 
“predisposition,” moreover, cannot be used in hu- 
man heredity to evade the real issue unless one is 
willing to be fairly precise about the organic na- 
ture of this supposed tendency. 

In fact, definite statements or assumptions 
about the existence of inheritance in the form of 
nervous instability, psychopathic personality, psy- 
choses, immorality, criminality, and the like are 
curious when one considers not only the lack of 
precise definitions, but, even as important, the 
almost complete absence of scientific records on 
such human inheritance. Modern psychiatry and 
criminology hardly cover a single generation, yet 
in genetics it is not uncommon to utilize a mini- 
mum of five generations. This might suggest that 
we need at least a hundred human years of scien- 
tific human records before we can make such 
statements. Hearsay evidence cannot be substi- 
tuted for precise scientific diagnoses. Classic stor- 
ies of the hereditary differences of the Jukes and 
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Kallikaks must be rejected not only on this score 
but also because of the disregard for the social 
environment. It is this latter factor of social in- 
teraction that in fact may prevent, even with rec- 
ords, any precise statement about what is consti- 
tutional. 


Human Behavior Grows Out of Group Experience 


Rather than looking to heredity or largely to 
some specific personality makeup as a specific 
cause for criminal behavior, it would be well for 
us to regard all human behavior as growing out 
of group experience. Human experience apart 
from the group is unknown. This group experience 
involves not only the family about which we now 
hear so much, but the play groups, the school, 
neighborhood, clubs, the church, marriage, one’s 
ocupation, and, in fact, all adult life in its inter- 
action with culture and subculture. Personality is 
an outgrowth of group experience in which the 
world around us is defined, and these definitions 
are secured from associations with others. Both 
delinquency or nondelinquency are natural in 
the sense that they are the outgrowth of processes 
of social definition. The evidence seems to suggest 
increasingly that such generalized personality 
traits as aggressiveness, shyness, egocentricity, or 
the lack of these qualities are the result of social 
interaction with other human beings and are not 
inherited. One writer even has suggested that the 
traits presumably denoted by the term psychopath 
should be sociologically defined as representing “ 
deficiency in role-playing ability which is peculiar- 
ly liable to manifestation in social relationships.’’* 

Moreover, while not as yet conclusive, there is 
evidence that these personality traits are not, as 
has been assumed, solely the product of childhood 
experience but of experience throughout life. It 
is possible that further research will indicate the 
nature of modifications that take place in person- 
ality. This seems plausible, for we must regard 
life as a continuous experience of social interac- 
tion which cannot be divided between childhood 
and adult experience. Recent experiments in group 
therapy, including particularly Alcoholics Anon- 
vymous, would seem to bear this out. 


Personality Alone Does Not Explain Crime 


Those persons who seek to explain all crime and 
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delinquency in terms of neuroses and emotional 
instability must adequately answer some funda- 
mental questions. First, patterns of personality 
traits such as we have spoken about appear, with 
few exceptions, to be largely meaningless for 
criminal behavior without interaction with the 
culture or subculture. Certainly the personality 
pattern is probably not too relevant in such pro- 
fessions as, for example, the sociologist, the busi- 
ness man, or the doctor. There are shy and aggres- 
sive ones, there are egocentric and sociocentric 
persons in these occupations, and without doubt 
there are considerable so-called emotionally im- 
mature personalities in all walks of life. To con- 
sider the personality pattern as the all-important 
factor irrespective of the cultural associations, 
would mean that one would have to demonstrate 
that deviants possessed the trait and the trait was 
not found among nondeviants, or vice versa, and 
such factors have not as yet been demonstrated. 
Moreover, one would have to show a specific rela- 
tionship between the emotional traits and deviant 
behavior. This may yet be accomplished, but what 
should be supported by evidence is now only an 
assumption. 

Second, most of the studies of this type either 
do not raise the question of association with dev- 
iant norms or fail to eliminate it as the chief vari- 
able involved in the explanation. Even the weird 
symbolic explanations of the extreme Freudian 
psychoanalysts do not eliminate per se the possi- 
bility of such association as the explanation.°® 

In the third place, many who advocate this ex- 
planation also speak of the large proportion of the 
general population who are neurotic but not crim- 
inal, and cite, for example, the numerous draft 
rejections during the recent war. Actually there 
are many studies to indicate the widespread ex- 
istence of such unprecise concepts as emotional 
immaturity, inadequate personality, insecurity 
feelings among the so-called noncriminal and non- 
delinquent population. Whether the diagnosis of 
such cases is much higher in the criminal than in 
the noncriminal population cannot be proved ei- 
ther way at present. Even to indicate a higher 
percentage does not answer the problem because 
one must still explain the presence of the trait 
structure among the nondeviant. Even Healy and 
Bronner, for example, state that while they found 
91 percent of the delinquents in one of their stud- 
ies to have serious emotional conflicts, some 13 
percent, or approximately one in eight, of the non- 
delinquents also were found to be seriously emo- 
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tionally insecure.” The existence of this latter fig- 
ure is theoretically as significant as the former. 

Fourth, we find that many delinquents and crim- 
inals are not neurotic. 

Fifth, there is the problem of the effect of judi- 
cial experience and imprisonment on the individ- 
ual’s emotional instability which may not have 
been present before the first offense. 


Crime Explained by Group Attitudes 


While not going to the point of eliminating per- 
sonality traits entirely from consideration, partic- 
ularly in connection with some violent personal 
crimes, one must fall back mainly on group atti- 
tudes for an explanation of most crime. Like all 
human beings, criminals and delinquents started 
life without attitudes and in the same fashion as 
nondelinquents and noncriminals, the meanings of 
the world, the definitions of situations, were re- 
ceived through association. Many here might say 
why does one and why not another person engage 
in delinquent or criminal behavior when most all 
persons have been exposed to some contact with 
deviant norms. At this stage all we can say is 
something like Sutherland’s answer that criminal 
behavior varies according to the frequency, in- 
tensity, priority, and continuousness of such as- 
sociations.‘ In the balance of contacts of pushes 
and pulls one individual may be drawn toward 
crime and another away from it. A person becomes 
a doctor, a lawyer in much the same way. Even 
if the general personality structure or the previous 
self-conception of deviant enters into the explana- 
tion, as it may well do, these would have meaning 
only as a part of a total experience situtation. For 
example, contacts with the police, incarceration 
in an institution, the judicial process in general, 
all undoubtedly affect both the personality and 
furnish additional knowledge of deviant attitudes. 

Definitions of social and physical objects and 
what is right conduct, the content of personality, 
are secured from association and not from traits 
of personality. Criminals and delinquents are per- 
sons who not only have turned away from the con- 
ventional conduct norms of society but have es- 
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tablished their own. Thus a policeman may have 
different meaning to one boy than to another de- 
pending on his contacts. To one he may be a brutal, 
ignorant, grafting, hated persecutor of small boys, 
and to another a boyhood model who represents 
many of the virtues of our society. Likewise, at- 
titudes toward property, the law, sexual conduct, 
or the rights of others are socially defined. Not 
only is a delinquent or criminal philosophy, with 
all its rationalizations, learned, but the techniques 
of committing a crime likewise are learned.* 
Knowledge of how to “wire” and dispose of a car 
to a “fence,” or to commit acts of vandalism, are 
learned as much as are the reverse modes of con- 
duct. In fact, one learns not only criminal and de- 
linquent attitudes but one learns to be a psychi- 
—_ or sociologist, a Baptist or a Methodist, a 

susiness man or tool and die maker by association 
with others. To explain why a boy is not delin- 
quent we must look to the lack of the very same 
associations that caused the delinquency in an- 
other boy. This is not logically accomplished by 
emphasizing only the personality alone of the de- 
viant or even of the nondeviant. 


Crime a Relative Concept 


Actually crime is a relative concept, for it rep- 
resents merely behavior standards the infractions 
of which are defined by society as warranting pun- 
ishment by the state. What is crime to one city, 
county, or nation may not be to another. What was 
crime yesterday may not be today, and what people 
consider crime today may not be tomorrow. To 
speak of someone as being immoral or criminal 
Without respect for social contacts in connection 
with a given law or social norm is difficult to com- 
prehend. Moreover, laws are but one facet of the 
regulations we impose on individuals which may 
vary all the way from ordinary customs, social 
conventions such as good manners, rules and reg- 
ulations of a church or lodge, the mores, to other 
rules such as those called public regulations and 
laws. All of them represent simply variations in 
norms and are all part of a continuum.” Some- 
times, in fact, We may punish some acts which are 
not crimes more severely than if they were. Ex- 
amples of such are public reactions to some uncon- 
ventional manners, the punishment of illegitimacy, 
or the religious penalty of excommunication. 


Relation of Crime to Poverty, Bad Housing, 
and Feeble-mindedness 


If we look at the processes of the acquisition of 
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criminal and noncriminal behavior being funda- 
mentally the same we are not only disturbed by 
one-sided emphases on psychopathic personalities 
or on emotional conflicts and immaturity, but by 
remarks on the direct relation between crime and 
delinquency and poverty, bad housing, feeble-mind- 
edness, broken homes, or ‘‘comic books.” Again 
the same questions may be raised. In order to in- 
dicate the effects of poverty or bad housing one 
would have to show theoretically their direct re- 
lation to general personality patterns or deviant 
attitudes. Since bad housing may or may not be 
correlated with the existence of such associational 
influences one must say that by itself it is virtually 
meaningless in a direct relationship to crime and 
delinquency. Many folk or rural societies which 
are poorer and have far less adequate housing than 
even the average slum of urban areas also have 
much lower crime and delinquency rates. Similar- 
ly, feeble-minded persons can interact with law- 
abiding norms or deviant norms, depending on the 
situation, so that feeble-mindedness can have no 
direct relation to criminal behavior. As with per- 
sons who live under conditions of bad housing 
there are probably countless persons who are 
feeble-minded and law-abiding. Statistics, more- 
over, show that even the intelligence of as very 
select a group as prisoners are either equal to or 
only slightly below the intelligence scores of the 
general population.’ The intelligence of the aver- 
age criminal, apprehended and nonapprehended 
combined, would probably be above average. More- 
over, the statement that a low intelligence quotient 
means susceptibility to deviant behavior is only 
an assumption for it is likely that such a person, 
when previously exposed to traditional patterns 
of behavior, would be even more resistant than 
those with a higher intelligence. Likewise, the 
importance of broken homes must be demon- 
strated in terms of their direct effect on person- 
ality or an exposure to deviant behavior either in- 
side or outside the home. One rather carefully con- 
trolled study, for example, found that 42.5 percent 
of delinquent boys and 36.1 percent of boys from 
the general school population came from broken 
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homes, or a ratio with a difference of only 1.2 


Movies, Radio, Newspapers, and Comics 


Similarly, much has been written about the 
motion pictures, radio, newspaper, and misnamed 
“comic books,” as influences on crime and delin- 
quency. Here again we must approach the problem 
in terms of the deviant and the nondeviant. The 
great majority of children in our society go to 
crime movies, listen to radio mysteries, and read 
comic books. In fact, one psychiatrist was recently 
quoted as saying that he personally would be more 
interested in the boy who did not read comic books. 
Yet only a relatively small proportion of children 
are delinquents. It seems that from our under- 
standing of the processes of human nature we 
must regard these influences as largely secondary 
and impersonal, their influence being mostly in 
terms of rationalizations and the occasional ac- 
quisition of techniques.'* Important aspects of per- 
sonality appear to be largely a development of 
personal association.!* 


Relation of the Family and the 
Neighborhood to Crime 


Finally, any realistic thinking about crime and 
delinquency must consider the general culture in 
which all persons, deviant and nondeviants alike, 
interact. From this standpoint no satisfactory ex- 
planation of deviant behavior can be achieved by 
limiting the analysis to defects of personality with- 
out respect for the over-all social situation. Only 
a small proportion of social disorganization is the 
product of personal disorganization. Similarly, the 
family cannot be looked upon as the principal unit 
of social analysis, for many persons secure their 
definitions of conduct outside the family, particu- 
larly in the early and'‘late teens. Moreover, the 
family is influenced by the standards of the gen- 
eral culture. The same may even be said for a 
much more adequate unit of social reorganization, 
the local neighborhood. 


Law Disobedience Extensive Among All 
Sections of Society 


All too frequently analyses are made of individ- 
ual criminals and delinquents without respect for 
extensive law disobedience at all levels, among a- 
dults as well as juveniles, and among farmers, bus- 
inessmen, and labor. Selective obedience to law is 
characteristic of our culture as much as is the em- 
phasis on individualism and materialism. Such be- 
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havior includes extensive income tax violations, la- 
bor racketeering, political corruption, and the war- 
time black market. One study has estimated that 
over half the businessmen engaged in flagrant 
violations of the price and rationing regulations 
during the recent war, actions which in some in- 
stances were tantamount to treason.'t Other war- 
time government regulations were violated almost 
as extensively, however, and there are indications 
of numerous peacetime violations of such laws as 
those regulating trusts, securities, fair trade prac- 
tices, pure foods and drugs, weights and measures, 
and banking.!® Every large city and state has its 
annual collection of corruption in either the state 
legislature, city council, or courts. Even so-called 
legitimate sports, professional as well as amateur, 
are being exposed to gambling and racketeering 
violations. Within recent years professional foot- 
ball, boxing, hockey, and amateur basketball have 
had such cases. The importance of this criminal 
behavior is enhanced by the fact that many of the 
leaders of these sports are models not only for 
juveniles but for some adults. Even if we were 
partially to discount the findings of the Kinsey 
report on the basis of an unrepresentative sample 
and other factors, the figures would still indicate 
such extensive violations of our sexual code as to 
cause us to revise our views of “normal” sexual 
behavior.?® 

It is inconceivable, in the light of rather general 
law disobedience among all classes of people, ed- 
ucated and uneducated, rich and poor, that per- 
sons continue to stress such factors as individual 
personality disorders of the deviant, bad housing, 
poverty, lack of education, broken families, or 
“comic books” as the chief cause of our crime and 
delinquency. At least such theories should be en- 
larged to include all deviant behavior without re- 
gard to their being persons of certain socio-eco- 
nomic classes or the nature of the conduct norm 
violated. The exclusive solutions that are offered 
via psychiatric treatment of emotional difficulties, 
elimination of poverty, slum clearance, marital 
counseling, more education, or the banning of 
comic books, while certainly beneficial, are not 
only erroneous as single points of emphasis but 


14. See Marshall B. Clinard, ““Criminological Theories of Violations of War- 
time Regulations,’’American Sociological Review, Volume XI (June, 1946), pp 
258-270. 

15. See Edwin H. Sutherland, ““White Collar Criminality,"’ American Soci- 
ological Review, Volume V (February, 1940), pp. 1-12; also his ““Crime and Bus- 
iness,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol- 
ume 217 (September, 1941), pp. 112-118. 

16. Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, Serual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 

17. Lawrence G. Brown, Social Pathology, New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 
1946, p. 345. 
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can do irreparable damage in diverting the attack 
on the existence of antithetical norms of conduct 
in our society and the sources of exposure of per- 
sons to such norms. Efforts directed at changing 
the social attitudes of criminals and delinquents 
in much the same fashion as any attitudes are 
changed and neighborhood councils to deal with 
sources of deviant values are examples of more 
effective approaches to crime and delinquency. The 
situation is comparable to the way society, in ap- 
proaching problems of delinquency, fails to see 
them from the standpoint of the total social world 
of juvenile and adult, common social processes, 
but instead tries to draw an artificial distinction 
between the two. Inconsistently juveniles are sup- 
posed to be the models of our society, while adults 
seem to be permitted great freedom in drunken- 
ness, sexual promiscuity, late hours, gambling, and 
dishonesty. 


Dealing with Realities in Crime and Delinquency 


The importance of these remarks can best be 
seen by the largely current disregard of conduct 
norms in the analysis of offenders and the failure 
to appraise deviants in terms of general social 
processes. “Modern theories, which exert little in- 
fiuence in the social heritage, regard criminality 
and delinquency as overt manifestations of human 
nature that have developed just as all other human 
nature has developed. The individual is not re- 
garded as having an existence apart from society 
and society is regarded as being quite as disorgan- 
ized as the individual. Criminal patterns of be- 
havior come into existence in the social process 
along with patterns of law-abiding activities. Un- 
fortunately, this modern theory is only a small 
segment of the social heritage that is an inter- 
active factor in crime and delinquency. It is pres- 
ent only when criminologists are interactive fac- 
tors, and so it has influenced criminality in only a 
modest way.”!* 

At the present time most examinations of crim- 
inals and delinquents are conducted by psychi- 
atrists who are trained medical doctors, generally 
with little experience in the social sciences and 
possessing only rarely an adequate knowledge of 
either the literature of criminology or of the cul- 
tural values of our society. A considerable number 
of professional social workers and psychologists 
likewise have never had training in criminology 
or even sociology. Since answers are secured by 
the questions one asks, the examination consists 
largely in finding emotional difficulties, psycho- 
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pathic behavior, guilt feelings and immaturity, 
and inadequacy, all largely in terms of early fam- 
ily experience. 

The questions that also need to be asked—and 
there is ample evidence to indicate that they are 
the really important ones in the majority of cases 
—are questions of companions and other associa- 
tions, the role played in these deviant associations, 
his participation in social groups both deviant and 
nondeviant, the conception of self in terms of these 
roles, the different conduct norms in the neigh- 
borhood from which the offender comes, if a mem- 
ber of a minority group the effect of the conduct 
norms of the group on his behavior, the extent of 
mobility, his attitudes toward the law and society, 
and his degree of criminal socialization. These 


questions must be raised with respect to deviant 
and nondeviant alike, and appraised with refer- 
ence to all violations of conduct norms including 
legal conduct norms and with respect to violators 
of the lower socioeconomic classes as well as busi- 
ness and professional men and politicians. These 
and similar questions appear to be the type of 
approach that we are at present largely omitting. 
When persons dealing with offenders receive ad- 
equate training in the sociological, psychiatric, 
and psychological components of criminal behav- 
ior, and all institutional as well as clinical staffs 
include a sociologist, a psychiatrist, and a psychol- 
ogist we shall cease chasing illusions and assump- 
tions and start dealing with realities in crime and 
delinquency. 


HAT type of individuals responds to criminalistic influ- 

ences and what kind remain immune to them? One cannot 

fail to see that a certain selection takes place. We only can under- 
stand and trace this in terms of a combination of hereditary and 
environmental factors. Heredity plays the part of a condition, 
present or even indispensible in a large number of cases. And the 
same follows for the mechanism of environmental influences. 
Thus, both elements cannot possibly act without the aid of specific 
causes. Such specific causes may be traumatic happenings in early 
life, including disturbances in the development of biological 
drives, or traumatic factors in everyday life, stress and strain, 
disappointment in love, and so on. That a man becomes delinquent 
while his identical twin brother is nondelinquent may perhaps 
be due not so much to heredity but to the circumstance that 
heredity and specific causes may replace each other quantitatively. 
We see that quantitative differences produce a variety of re- 
sults. For this reason it is impossible to determine whether a 
criminal act in a given case is due to heredity or environment or 
both. It is therefore wrong to say that a crime was committed 
because of hereditary and environmental factors. Then how much 
of delinquency can be attributed to heredity and how much to 


environment? 


In evaluating both elements, one must realize that an individu- 
al’s behavior, including criminal behavior, is affected by his own 
dynamic appraisal of the total situation. This leads to our belief 
that crime, like mental disease, is a result of a failure to adjust 


to life or a compromise of it. 


DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. 
Crime and the Human Mind 
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Habitual Offender Laws in the United States 


By PAUL W. TAPPAN, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, New York University 


T THE request and with the assistance of 
Commissioner Sanford Bates, President of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, the author has undertaken to determine 
the status of habitual offender statutes and their 
administration in the United States today. This 
has been accomplished in part through statutory 
research and through consulting the available legal 
literature on the subject to determine the extent 
and variations in the existing law. For more direct 
appraisals of the efficacy of the statutes, letters 
and questionnaires have been directed to the at- 
torneys general and the crime commissioners of 
the several jurisdictions. Responses were received, 
providing some measure of information about 
state experience with the rules governing recid- 
ivists.! 


Habitual Offender Laws in 43 States 


Analysis has revealed that fairly well-standard- 
ized multiple offender statutes for habitual felons 
exist in 43 of the 48 states and in the District of 
Columbia. Only Arkansas, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and the federal 
government lack such a law and two of these, 
Maryland and South Carolina, increase penalties 
for certain minor offenses, such as drunkenness 
and other liquor law violations. The Baumes Law 
of 1926 in New York, enacted as a result of the in- 
creased volume of crime following World War I, 
established a mandatory life sentence for the of- 
fender convicted of a felonious crime for a third 
time. 

In the vears following similar statutes were 
enacted in other jurisdictions, some providing that 
the recidivist must receive a life term when con- 
victed for the third time (under the laws of five 
states), and others establishing that penalty upon 
a fourth conviction (under the laws of ten other 
states). Another 10 jurisdictions made the life sen- 
tence discretionary with the courts after a third 
or a fourth conviction. A considerable number of 
states (19 in number) that make no provision for 
penalties of life imprisonment for the recidivist 


1. In the replies from several of the states the informants stressed that 
their replies could be taken only as personal opinion, not as representative 
of an officially adopted view. 


nevertheless do graduate penalties for second and 
subsequent crimes, thus adding to the years of the 
recidivists’ penal confinement. In several places 
the law increases the penalty for a second or third 
felony and in addition establishes the life sentence 
for a third or fourth offense, thus grading the pre- 
ventive detention according to the extent of offend- 
ers’ recidivism. The technique of increasing penal- 
ties varies considerably in the different jurisdic- 
tions: in some a specific maximum period is estab- 
lished by law, in others a fractional increment may 
be added to the ordinary penalty established for 
the particular crime, and in still others it is manda- 
tory for the court to sentence the offender to the 
maximum term provided by law for the crime 
committed. The following table gives the citations 
to statutes throughout the jurisdictions of the 
United States and brief description of the terms 
they provide. 


Effectiveness of Recidivist Laws 


The replies received in response to inquiries con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the recidivist statutes 
reveal no uniformity of opinion, but the main 
trend of reaction to them is unfavorable. From two 
states (Louisiana and Wisconsin) the report 
comes that their laws operate very effectively. It 
may be noted, however, that in neither of these is 
the life sentence penalty established nor is the 
operation of the statute mandatory on the courts. 
Additional comment favorable to the law came 
from a few states which alleged that it was a de- 
terrent to potential criminals or at least incapaci- 
tative to the serious menaces against society. More 
commonly, however, the general circumvention of 
the statutes by legal authorities was stressed with 
a resultant nullification of their deterrent value. 
Authorities in 15 jurisdictions found their laws to 
be only “fairly effective” in practice, although in 
several of these it was pointed out that avoidance 
and nullification of the recidivist provisions are 
common. The law was described frankly as in- 
effective in eight states, while others stressed the 
customary circumvention of legislative intent 
through the procedures of bargaining with prose- 
cution, of pleading to lesser charges, and of fail- 
ures to secure the multiple offender indictment. 
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Fifteen jurisdictions failed to provide any evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of their statutes. From 
the diverse reactions received it appears rather 
clear that there was no more satisfaction with the 
operation of recidivist laws in those jurisdictions 
where their employment is left to the discretion of 
the courts. 

From other sources comes even more impressive 
evidence of the disfavor in which the recidivist 
laws are held. Thus, Florida, where the law im- 
posing a mandatory life sentence on the fourth 
offender was described as fairly effective, shows 
only two reported cases in 20 years where the pen- 
alty was applied. North Dakota similarly reveals 
only two such cases and in Vermont—from which 
no reply to the questionnaires and letters was re- 
ceived—there have been no reported cases under 
its statutes. In four states at least (Kansas, Louis- 
iana, New York, and Oregon) the earlier severity 
o: the law has been mitigated by subsequent en- 
actments while onlv Tennessee has increased the 
rigorousness of its statutes. The Kansas Legisla- 


tive Council in its The Operation of the Kansas 
Habitual Criminal Law, Publication No. 47, 15 
(1936) found that while 41.3 percent of its peni- 
tentiary commitments over a 7-year period were 
recidivists, only 9.5 percent had been committed 
under the habitual offender law. It was largely as 
a result of this study that the Kansas law was 
modified to provide greater lenience. Throughout 
the country tria! judges, appellate courts, prose- 
cutors, and criminologists have given clear ex- 
pression of their disapproval of or disregard for 
the recidivist laws. Disapproval appears generally 
to have been predicated mainly on the grounds of 
their excessive severity, their encroachment upon 
the powers of the judiciary, their interference 
with diagnostic anc clinicai goals in failing to in- 
dividualize treatment according to the particular 
requirement of the offender, and their encourage- 
ment to nullification wherefrom a loss in the de- 
terrent efficacy of the law results. In the words of 
a recent law note surveying the operation of these 
laws: 

“Certainly the extent of judicial intransigency 
which (these laws) have incurred points up a need 


For further critical treatment of habitual offender laws'secs Wane, 10¥ legislative re-examination not only of present 
Cam 6a) “New enforcement procedures, but of the entire orienta- 
tion of existent recidivist legislation.”* 
JURISDICTION RECIDIVIST LIFE INCREASED EVALUATION OF 
STATUTE SENTENCE PENALTIES EFFECTIVENESS 
Alabama Title 15, See. 331 Upon a_ second Fairly effective 
(1940) conviction 
Arizona Sec. 43-6111 Discretionary on No evidence 
(1939) second conviction 
Arkansas No statute 
California 644, 666-9 Discretionary on Wide variations in prosecutor 
(1941) third conviction practice 
Colorado Chap. 48, Sec. 553 Mandatory on No evidence 
(1935) fourth conviction 
Connecticut Sec. 6501 For repeated No evidence 
(1930) offenders 
Delaware (Art. 4) Upon a second No evidence 
Code 5314, conviction 
Sec. 19 
District of See. 22-104 For repeated More stringent legislation 
Columbia (1940) offenders proposed 
Florida Sec. 775.10 Mandatory on Fairly effective 
(1941) fourth conviction 
! 
Georgia See. 27.2511 For repeated Ineffective, rarely employed 


(1935) 


offenders 


(continued on page 30) 
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JURISDICTION 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


RECIDIVIST 
STATUTE 


Sec. 19-2414 
(1932) 


Chap. 38, Sec. 602 
(1947) 


Sec. 9-2207 
(1933) 


Sec. 745.5 
(1946) 


See. 21-107a 
(1945) 


Sec. 431.190 
(1946) 


See. 709.1 
(1943) 


Chap. 136, Sec. 3 
(1944) 


None 


Chap. 279, Sec. 25 
(1932) 


Sec. 17340 
(1929) 


Sec. 610.28 
(1945) 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


LIFE 
SENTENCE 


Discretionary on 
third conviction 


Mandatory on 
third conviction 


Mandatory on 
third conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


INCREASED 
PENALTIES 


Maximum term 
upon second 
conviction 


40 years upon 
third conviction: 
certain felonies 


Doubled sen- 
tence on second 
conviction 


For second and 
subsequent con- 
victions 


For second 
conviction 


Maximum term 
on third felony 
conviction 


For second and 
subsequent con- 
victions 


EVALUATION OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 


No evidence 


Ineffective. Prosecutor bar- 
gaining common. Parole 
feature liberalized by law 
Fairly effective 


Fairly effective. Pleas often 
made to lesser charge 


Fairly effective; sometimes 
ignored. 


No evidence 


Very effective; deterrent 


No evidence 


None (except for drunkenness and disorderly conduct; Chap. 499 (1945) 


No evidence 


Fairly effective 


Circumvention through ap- 
peals and habeas corpus 


None (except for parole law, prohibiting parole to one convicted 


three times of a felony; 1944, Ch. 334, Sec. 2) 


Sec. 4821 
(1939) 


See. 11593 
(1935) 


Sec. 29-2221 
(1948) 


Sec. 9976.27 
(1929) 


Chap. 460, Sec. 1 
(1942) 


Sec. 2:103-10 
(1947) 


Sec. 42-1601-4 
(1941) 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For third 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


Fairly effective; lesser pleas 
accepted 


No evidence 

Bargaining for pleas but 
fairly effective 

Improving administration 
No evidence 

Fairly effective; used when 
needed 

Fairly effective. Is deterrent. 


Proposals for modification of 
statute 


(concluded on page 31) 
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New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
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RECIDIVIST 
STATUTE 


See. 1941-3 
(1942) 


None 


See. 12.0621 


Sec. 13744-1-2 
(1940) 


Title 21, Sec. 57 
(1941) 


Chap. 585 
(Laws, 1947) 


Title 18, Sec. 5108 
(1945) 


Chap. 625, Sec. 64 
(1938) 


LIFE 
SENTENCE 


Discretionary on 
third conviction 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


INCREASED 
PENALTIES 


For second 
conviction 


Maximum term 
on third convic- 
tion 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


EVALUATION OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Fairly effective, but nullified 
where penalty deemed too 
severe. Increase in pleas to 
lesser charge 


Ineffective. Seldom employed 


Ineffective 


No evidence 


Ineffective; nullified by pros- 
ecution 


No evidence 


Ineffective; rarely used 


None (but law provides increased penalties for second and third offenses 


of drunken driving and other liquor law violations) 


Sec. 13.0611 
(1939) 


Sec. 11863.1-2 
(1947) 


Art. 61-4 
(1938) 


Sec. 103-1-1b 
(1943) 


Sec. 8751 
(1933) 


Sec. 5054 
(1942) 


Sec. 2286 
(1933) 


Sec. 6130 
(1943) 


Sec. 359.12-6 
(1945) 


See. 9-109-111 
(1945) 


Discretionary on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 
third conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


Mandatory on 


third conviction 


Mandatory on 
third conviction 


Mandatory on 
fourth conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For second con- 
viction where 
term not less 
than 3 years 


For second 
conviction 


For second 
conviction 


For third con- 
viction, sentence 
10 to 50 years 


Fairly effective; generally 
applied 


Fairly effective; no circum- 
vention 


No evidence 


Statute nullified by Supreme 
Court decision exempting in- 
determinate sentences from 
operation of statute 


No evidence 


Fairly effective. Some nulli- 
fication by courts. Prisoner is 
incapacitated by his confine- 
ment. 


Opinion varied; fairly effec- 
tive. Feeling that law should 
be limited to crimes of vio- 
lence. 


Nullified in practice; pleas to 
lesser charge 


Very effective because it is 
discretionary. Probably not a 
deterrent. Law is obsolete. 


No evidence 


is 
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A Beginning in Social Education in 
Correctional Institutions’ 


By DONALD CLEMMER 
Director, Department of Corrections, District of Columbia 


N THE reformatories and prisons throughout 
| the country, not only recently but for many 
years, efforts have been made in the majority of 
institutions to provide some forms of education. 
Using the term “education” in its more limited 
sense, there are but few institutions which have 
not attempted to offer elementary school training 
for educable illiterates and those inmates with 
correctable scholastic deficiencies. Many institu- 
tions as well have provided more advanced classes 
in both the higher elementary grades and on the 
high school level. 

Conventional academic education of this type 
also has been teamed with correspondence studies 
made available largely by the generosity of high- 
minded educationa! institutions in the free com- 
munity. Similarly, many American correctional 
institutions have provided training in typing, ste- 
nography, shorthand, and so on. All of these ap- 
proaches have merit and have been beneficial in 
one way or another to the inmates involved. There 
is no clear proof, however, that conventional ed- 
ucational progress during institutionalization has 
modified to any great degree the criminality of 
those involved. 

In the field of vocational education which has 
received more and more emphasis in correctional 
institutions especially since the early days of 
World War II, there is more reason to be hopeful. 
Trades and industrial and occupational training 
seem to have been more successful than academic 
training in terms of modifying criminality of those 
concerned, because such training has been market- 
able, and aided men in earning a living. Men with 
trade skills have found upon release a ready mar- 


Epirors’ Note: This is a report of a pioneering effort in social education 


for adult, male felons as carried on at the District of Columbia's Reforma- 
tory at Lorton, Virginia, for the last 2 years. At the meetings of the American 
Prison Association in Detroit in October, 1945 before a general session Mr. 


Clemmer announced the plan and outlined the project. After 2 years of ex- 
perience, and despite the fact that no marked or demonstrable success can be 


claimed, it is believed that some comment on the activity should be made for 
the record and the literature of American penology. 

1. Acknowledging the difficulty in determining the effect of education dur- 
ing imprisonment on criminality or recidivism, correctional educators are none 
the less under an obligation, it seems to the writer, to publish the results of 
their eiforts and to measure as far as possible the value of education as a pe- 
nological approach. 

2. Donald R. Taft, Criminology. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, pp. 77-79. 

3, Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community. Boston: Christopher Publish- 


ing House. 1940, pp. 53-54. 
4, Ibid., p. &. 
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ket for their prison-acquired abilities during the 
recent vears of full employment. Many American 
correctional institutions have made what appear 
to be splendid records of placing their trained men 
in jobs of sufficient pay, dignity, and permanence 
to decrease recidivism.! 


Role of Attitudes in Social Readjustment 


While supporting to the fullest extent conven- 
tional education and especially practical, organized 
vocational training, this writer has thought for 
many years that educational efforts at these levels 
vere not aimed at the most important area for 
“education” of inmates in terms of their social re- 
adjustment and, indeed, reformation. Excluding 
the 10 to 20 percent of basic psychopaths who are 
a part of almost every penal population, inmates 
are primarily “normal” human beings. They are 
about norma!, for example, in terms of their in- 
tellectual capacity, showing nearly the same 
spread of abilities, according to test results, as 
comparable groups in the nonpenal population.? 
They are normal in their physical equipment and 
capacities, by and large, differing as a group from 
nonpenal individuals in only minute ways. They 
marry, divorcee, and rear children in about the 
same proportion as human beings who do not be- 
come prisoners, and this suggests general normal- 
ity in the sex functioning.’ Yet, there are some 
differences. There must be some differences be- 
tween the average run of mankind in the street 
who never becomes involved in conventional crime, 
and the bulk of these men in our institutions. 
These differences, though intangible and tremen- 
dously compiex in many respects, are, in the opin- 
ion of this observer, primarily in the realm of 
attitudes.* Without attempting to define the con- 
cept of “attitude,” it is sufficient for this paper to 
say that attitudes are thought of as “‘mental sets” 
or predispositions to act which have some perma- 
nency in the mental life, the philosophy, and the 
social perspective of human beings. Attitudes exist 
in the human personality in reference to other 
persons, to objects, to situations, beliefs, culture, 
laws, and so on. While students differ on a precise 
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definition of attitude, there is agreement in the 
fact that attitudes are socially induced and group- 
bred. They come into existence through interre- 
lationships in the family and home, in play groups 
and schools, in marriage, work, and leisure time. 
If the assumption of this writer is correct that a 
large proportion of men in prison have come to 
such status because their attitudes are at variance 
with the attitudes held by most other human be- 
ings, it follows that an educational approach aimed 
at the inmate’s understanding of the human rela- 
tionships out of which attitudes develop might 
prove helpful. 


Some Basic Principles in Social Education 


Social education, as described here, has as one 
motive the delineation by organized, classroom in- 
struction of the etiology of personality and the 
manner in which, through human interaction, the 
individual takes on human nature and develops 
attitudes, perspectives, and a philosophy of life. 
It is not surprising then that the working titles of 
courses in the social education curriculum are: 

I. Some Principles of Human Behavior 
II. The Family and Home 
III. Principles of Child Guidance 
IV. The Thecry of Leisure Time 
V. Community Life and Organization 
VI. Social and Economic Trends 
VII. Vocational Guidance and Occupational 
Status 
VIII. Money and Personal Budgeting 
IX. Significant American Literature 


It can be seen that even the most elementary de- 
velopment of this subject matter brings into focus 
the cause and effect pattern in personality matur- 
ation. It also seems indicated that even the non- 
professional teacher would be able to bring to view 
the human interaction-as-causation factor in ex- 
pounding on this type of subject matter. 

Social education, as it has been tried in the De- 
partment of Corrections of the District of Colum- 
bia, has not attempted to be either “character 
education” or “group therapy.” These are some- 
what different fields and both may, when develop- 
ed, have merit. Currently, group therapy is most 
experimental for “normal” offenders. According 
to psychiatric literature it has shown promise for 
some patients, and Alcoholics Anonymous, though 
antipathetic to the psychiatric approach, uses the 


5. See Harry C. McKoun, Character Education. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1935. 


group therapy technique without officially recog- 
nizing it as such and without professional guid- 
ance. The field of “character education,” which 
modestly claims a field of endeavor all its own, 
would in terms of present American penology be 
defeated before it started.° Moralizing and preach- 
ing, to men in durance vile, is not only a waste of 
time but a stimulus to negativism. The social ed- 
ucation approach, here referred to, does not per- 
sonalize, particularize, or moralize. It attempts to 
present some of the known facts about human be- 
havior objectively and without reference to the 
present status of inmates enrolled. In the teaching 
of the nine courses listed there is no reference to 
men in prisons. The emphasis is on people, all peo- 
ple, and their relationships among one another and 
the significance of those relationships in the ma- 
turation of the personality. It is an approach to- 
ward comprehension of insight by the inmates, 
independently achieved. There are not many sociol- 
ogical “laws,” but at least one is, in the opinion of 
this writer, that as individuals perceive and com- 
prehend existing values and the configuration of 
attitudes around them, they apply such intellection 
to themselves as self-reference. There becomes a 
weighing and re-evaluation of attitudes held, as 
new or different shades of meaning of any phe- 
nomena are perceived. Such cognition is, or leads 
to, “insight,” if what is re-evaluated is not in 
strong contrast to basic instincts or compelling 
culture pressures. In the presentation of the 
courses in social education, there is no drive to 
reform. There is only a subtle opportunity for the 
student, if he is able and willing, to perceive in- 
dependently a different or modified view, attitude 
or perspective on a phenomenon. Such indirect- 
ness would be necessary only in a reformatory or 
prison wherein the culture, even in the best insti- 
tutions, is inimical to change in perspective of the 
people of the community. 

The basic policy of the social education ap- 
proach is set forth straightforwardly in the educa- 
tional catalog available to all inmates. Not enun- 
ciated for inmate consumption, of course, is the 
concept of indirection in teaching and the principle 
that through insight on the part of the student, 
independently achieved, some therapeutic benefits 
may occur that will modify those attitudes which 
formerly were causative of criminal behavior. 
Quoting in part from the preface of the catalog, 
the inmate reads as follows: 


Whereas the money-making value of the educational 
program is to be found in the trade and vocational 
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training activities, the offerings in Social Education 
can do much to supplement into rounded value, the 
practical help that can come to men from learning a 
trade or occupation. Nothing in the Social Education 
courses is aimed at moralizing or reform. More than 
anything else, the purpose of these studies in Social 
Education is to develop in the student, understanding 
and concern with the complex problems which beset all 
human beings in the world today. 

The courses of study offered deal with many of the 
“human relations” problems that have proven stum- 
bling blocks to men and women both inside and outside 
of correctional institutions. Whereas many people have 
adequate work skills sufficient to earn for them a liv- 
ing, they become confused and bewildered in their per- 
spective on life and in their practical relations with 
other human beings. In these studies which we offer in 
Social Education we hope to give, in an introductory 
way at least, some knowledge of the fundamental hu- 
man motivations which are the mainsprings of human 
behavior. We have planned these courses to cover such 
fundamental aspects of life as a study of the home and 
marriage and family relationships. We have also de- 
vised a course for inmates who are fathers that deals 
with the fields of child guidance and the rearing of 
children. Branching out into broader fields in which re- 
lations with other human beings are important, we 
have studies in the theories of leisure time practices, 
the formal and informal organization of community 
life, and several others as shown on the following 
pages. 

There are those, both within and outside of correc- 
tional institutions, who will scoff at offerings such as 
those available in Social Education. There is, indeed, 
some room for pessimism. Though Man in this civili- 
zation is mastering the problems of physical science, 
Man is to himself still a great unknown. These courses 
in Social Education are an attempt to help men to 
broaden their perspective and to assist them in in- 
creasing their knowledge and understanding of the 
riddle of human nature. 

The courses described here are offered the year 
round. They are presented in class rooms of the Edu- 
cational Department one day each week. The instruc- 
tors are the top officials of the Department. They will 
present the course material to the best of their ability 
and with solid effort on the part of the men in each 
class, we are convinced that additional understanding 
to all concerned will develop. 


Perhaps, actually, there is no indirectness in the 
teaching approach. If there is, it is only in the op- 
portunity which exists for the individual inmate 
student to gain insight. The inmates realize, of 
course, that the courses are offered to help them. 
Yet, as the courses are taught, there is no direct 
effort to particularize or aid them, except as they 
may independently apply through self-reference, 
the principles expounded. 

Classroom instruction in the various social ed- 
ucation classes is no substitute, of course, for indi- 
vidual counseling and guidance. It is only a sup- 
plement to a program of individualized conseling 
and it is a supplement, as well, to basic training in 
the vocational fields. Yet it aims at the weaker 
spots in the attitudinal framework of the inmate. 
The following “course descriptions” from the cata- 
log will indicate the scope of the instruction and 
how, either in terms of acquired knowledge or, by 
indirectness, through student-induced develop- 
ment of insight, the presentation can be helpful. 


Some of the courses are described thus: 


Some Principles of Human Behavior.— This course 
draws upon the fields of Psychology, Biology, Sociol- 
ogy, Economics, and Political Science in the attempt 
to explain something of the motivations and behavior 
of human beings in contemporary social situations. The 
course is a generalized, scientific approach based on 
known facts and theories set against a horizon of life- 
like situations. All human beings are studied as total 
personalities behaving in response to stimuli, both so- 
cial and psychobiological. Lectures and class discus- 
sion. Assigned readings in texts of recognized authori- 
ties. Some, but limited, writing assignments. Meets 
Mondays at 5:30 p.m., Room 1. 

The Family and Home.—This course is based on 
recent researches in a field of knowledge developed 
primarily by sociologists. Studies are made of the type 
forms of family life, the changing character of the 
family organization brought about by social and eco- 
onomic trends. Customs, folkways, and mores of the 
modern family are given attention as well as the prob- 
lem of divorce in its social and legal aspects and the 
problems of readjustment after divorce. Other subjects 
germaine to the study of marriage and family are 
covered. Lectures and discussions. Some assigned read- 
ings in authoritative books. Some writing assignments. 
Meets Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m. in Room 1, Educational 
Department. 

The Principles of Child Guidance.—A course created 
from the increasing literature developed in child guid- 
ance clinics through the fields of psychology, sociology, 
psychiatry, and medicine, the “Child Guidance” course 
covers the cases of children’s behavior problems and 
delinquency. Problems of nail-biting, disobedience, 
temper tantrums, school failures, stealing, lying, 
boasting, cruelty, running away from home, and so on, 
are studied. Attention is given to corrective techniques 
and sources of guidance. Lectures and discussions. 
This course is restricted to Inmates who are fathers. 

The Organization of Community Life-—This course 
studies into the nature of the modern community, ap- 
praising its resources and liabilities. Attention is given 
to the character of localities as to size, place, principal 
activity and history. The significance of neighborhood, 
class, and status is compared, locality with locality, as 
the slum, the main stem, and the wealthy sections, and 
these are compared in terms of the personalities of the 
peuple they produce. Attention is focused on the objec- 
tives and activities of Employment Agencies, Social 
Security Agencies, pension plans, school facilities, fire 
controls, local government and many other factors that 
are part of both rural and urban community organiza- 
tions. Lectures and discussions. Some assigned read- 
ings and map sketching. Meets Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m. 

Theories and Practice of Leisure Time.—This course 
surveys the resources of the nation and the potentiali- 
ties of the human personality in devising means and 
methods by which leisure time may be spent. This sub- 
ject is of growing importance in the post-war world. 
Contrasts are drawn between helpful and harmful 
activities. Attention is given more to hobbies, games, 
reading, music, collecting, wild life, hunting, fishing, 
travel, and other less known activities, than to athlet- 
ics and sports. Theories of the recreation-motive are 
discussed according to age and locality. Some assigned 
reading, with lectures and discussion. Class meets 
Monday, 5:30 p.m. 


These courses, though simplified in presentation, 
have in these descriptions an almost collegiate ring 
and, indeed, the language may be too technical. 


Top Personnel Serve as Instructors 


If there may happen to be one practical idea in 
this article it is that the persons who teach the so- 
cial education courses are the best all-round em- 
ployees available. Of the five course descriptions 
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mentioned, the Department’s one Ph.D. psycholo- 
gist teaches the first, the director of the four-insti- 
tution Department teaches the second, the superin- 
tendent of the Reformatory teaches the third, the 
supervisor of classification the fourth, and the 
assistant superintendent of the Reformatory the 
fifth. In all the other courses, top personnel are the 
teachers. Presumably, and in actuality, these men 
bring to the classes a solid, realistic maturity cou- 
pled with some if not exhaustive knowledge of the 
fields. There is the impact of importance when in 
the life of an everyday correctional institution, the 
“top brass” carries the educational ball. The im- 
pact is not only on the inmates who sense the dem- 
onstrated and sincere support to education from 
the top, but on the lukewarm employees who come 
to realize that “rehabilitation” is more than a 
word. Any educational program in correctional 
institutions will be weak, unless the warden and 
his top men support it, not only by lip service, but 
by actually participating in it in a rub-shoulders- 
with-inmates role. 


Method of Selecting Students for the Course 


As to selecting inmates for social education, not 
every inmate can be eligible. In the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Reformatory, the Training Committee, 
which is a subcommittee of the Classification Com- 
mittee, selects the students. Attention is given to 
intelligence and few below an I. Q. of 90 are as- 
signed. Other factors weighed are willingness, 
criminality, and participation in other educational 
and religious programs. As the Training Commit- 
tee formulates an inmate’s program, several social 
education courses are assigned quarter after quar- 
ter for some time ahead and are geared with 
trades training, guided reading, individual coun- 
seling, and regular academic education. 

The difficulties in launching this effort in social 
education have been many. It has been impossible 
to find much literature for inmate use that applies 
to the courses and yet is written at a level that 
most of the men can understand, since almost all 
text material is pitched for university students. 
The teachers have found it difficult to get the in- 


6. Glenn M. Kendall, The Organization and Teaching of Social and Ec- 
onomic Studies in Correctional Institutions. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Also, see bibliographies 
in recent criminological textbooks. 

7. Donald R. Taft, op. cit. pp. 491-493. 


mates to engage in much spontaneous class discus- 
sion. The few written assignments, as well, have 
been rather poorly done. It is recognized that the 
length of the courses, which run for only 3 months, 
of one hour a week, is far from adequate. On the 
more favorable side, many men have developed an 
interest from the classes that has propelled them 
to continue study in the fields offered, independ- 
ently after the courses were concluded. Some few 
men also have engaged in a very creditable library 
research. The impact on the population in general 
seems to be that the administration is genuinely 
sincere about “training” and in the classes some 
scoffers have been won over by the sincerity and 
frankness of the teachers. 

Social education, as described here, is believed 
to be a fairly new approach. The institutions of 
New York, as long ago as 1939, added social con- 
cepts to their general educational approach, how- 
ever.® 

The impetus for this development at Lorton has 
come from Professor Donald R. Taft who cited the 
need without blocking out a method.’ 


Conclusion 


Concluding, the reader can well inquire, “what 
does it all mean?” There are no conclusive answers 
for this writer’s Department at this time. Social 
education is an idea. It has not yet been tried long 
enough to warrant a conclusion. A tentative con- 
clusion at this time is that, despite the earnest ef- 
forts on the part of many sincere people, the social 
education approach has been only modestly suc- 
cessful. The belief does not exist that many in- 
mates have revised their attitudes as a result of 
the social education curriculum. In the same pa- 
tient despair in which such negative results are 
admitted, attention is called, perhaps needlessly, 
to the same lack of sucess in “social education” in 
far more important sectors of human relations. 
It is getting to be common place to say that man- 
kind knows more of the stars and planets and the 
atoms and physical forces than he knows about 
himself. Yet, it is sadly true. Some years after the 
Government learns to give 5 billion dollars to the 
social sciences for every billion it gives to the 
physical sciences, America’s ingenious young re- 
searchers may solve the problem of the awfulness 
of crime and imprisonment. 


Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his understanding 
is but little improved, and thus men of much reading, though greatly 
learned, be but little knowing.—John Locke 
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Prediction of Parole in Prison 


By RUDOLPH SCHWARZ, M.D. 
Senior Clinical Psychiatrist and Director of Classification, Sing Sing Prison 


URVEYS of parole prediction studies have 
been made by various investigators including 
Robert M. Allen, William F. Lanne, Elio D. Mona- 
chesi, Michael Hakeem, and others. A strong plea 
for the adoption of the quantitative approach in 
sociology has been made by George A. Lundberg. 
Severe criticism of the Gluecks’ prediction results 
was expressed by Edwin H. Sutherland. A discus- 
sion of the major efforts at prediction has been 
published by Professor Monachesi. 

The study presented in this article was under- 
taken to test the Gluecks’ prediction tables on ac- 
tual material of a prison population as compared 
with the results of persons under parole supervi- 
sion of the Division of Parole of New York State. 
From December 1945 to November 1946, the num- 
ber of parolees examined was 428. The material 
was that of Sing Sing Prison in the State of New 
York. 

Prediction tables have been developed by Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck since their first publica- 
tion, Five Hundred Criminal Careers. In 1934 they 
published Five Hundred Delinquent Women which 
was based on a study of female offenders who had 
served a term in the reformatory. Subsequently, 
in Later Criminal Careers a prediction table could 
be constructed covering a period of 10 years. In 
Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up the results of a 
15-year period of observation were utilized. The 
tables presented in Gluecks’ publication, Criminal 
Carcers tit Retrospect, have been used for this in- 
vestigation. 

Ina study by Captain Alexander J. N. Schneider 
and his co-workers! it was found that among indi- 
viduals who have been delinquent in civilian life, 
those who are likely to be delinquent in the army 
can be selected with a high degree of accuracy by 
use of the Gluecks’ prediction tables alone. 

Professor Burgess has devised prediction tables 
which utilize many factors in comparison to the 
few used by the Gluecks. However, Dr. Monachesi 
compared the Glueck prediction method with the 


1. Captain Alexander J. N. Schneider et al., ““Prediction of Behavior of Civ- 
ilian Deliquents in the Armed Forces,"” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 25, No. 3, July 
1944. 

2. Elio D. Monachesi, ““An Evaluation of Recent Major Efforts at Predic- 
tion,’ American Sociological Review, 10:26-31 (February 1945). 

3. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Criminal Careers in Retrospect. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1943. pp. 247-251. 
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Burgess method in an investigation of 403 juvenile 
probation cases and reported a coefficient of cor- 
relation (r) of .862.° 


Method of Prediction 


The Gluecks* have selected three age spans for 
the construction of their prediction tables. These 
are: under 22 vears of age; from 22 to 26; and 
27 or older. These age levels are sufficiently differ- 
entiated from each other to warrant the consider- 
ation of different factors. 

In the age level under 22 years, for instance, it 
was found that the following factors should be 
weighed carefully: delinquency in family; age at 
first delinquency; bad habits; industrial skill; 
physical condition. The first factor—delinquency 
in family—is unfavorable. In regard to the second 
factor, the earlier the criminal tendencies develop, 
the poorer is the prognosis. Bad habits, such as 
drinking, use of drugs, gambling, lying, and illicit 
sexuality lessen the probability for rehabilitation. 
An unskilled worker is more easily involved in 
criminal activities than a skilled worker. A poor 
»hysical condition increases the hazard of crim- 
inal involvement. 

All cases selected for parole consideration be- 
tween December 1945 and November 1946 in Sing 
Sing Prison were examined on the basis of the 
Gluecks’ prediction tables and their success prob- 
ability was determined. A 50-percent success prob- 
ability means that a parolee has an even chance 
to succeed or fail on parole, while a 30-percent 
success probability means that he has 3 chances 
out of 10 to adjust while on parole. 

Each of the three age-groups was divided into 
several subgroups (score groups) according to the 
success outlook, as shown under the column head- 
ing, “Failure Score,” in Tables 1, 2, and 3. The 
“failure score” is arrived at by considering each 
of the previously described factors. The more un- 
favorable the factors, the higher the failure score. 
Success ratings diminish with higher failure 
scores. 

In the group “under 22 years” (see Table 1) the 
first subgroup has a 54.8 percent probability to 
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succeed on parole, or about 51 chances in 10, and 
in the Gluecks’ series of cases there were 31 with 
that success probability. In Sing Sing Prison there 
were 10 with that success possibility. The “under- 
22-years” age-group of the Gluecks’ series totals 
230 as compared with 28 in the Sing Sing Prison 
group. The average probability of success in the 


TABLE 1. —COMPARISON OF THE SUCCESS PROBABILITY ON PAROLE OF 230 
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230 cases of this group as collected by the Gluecks 
is 17.8 percent in comparison with 29.5 percent of 
the Sing Sing cases. These average success prob- 
ability scores are computed by multiplying the 
number of cases in each score group by the per- 
centage of success probability and dividing the 
total of all scores by the total of all cases. 


PERSONS UNDER 22 YEARS STUDIED BY THE GLUECKS AND 28 OF 
THE SAME AGE-GROUP STUDIED AT SING SING PRISON 


PERCENT OF SUCCESS 


CASES STUDIED 


* SING SING PRISON 
ee PROBABILITY IN EACH BY THE GLUECKS CASES 
SCORE GROUP Number Percent Number Percent 
All Cases >. 230 100.0 28 100.0 
Under 390 54.8 3 14.0 10 36.0 
390 — 400 38.5 13 6.0 4 14.0 
400 — 410 35 19.0 7.0 
410 — 440 — 7.4 149 60.0 12 43.0 
440 and over 0.0 S 1.0 0 0.0 
Average Success Average Success 
Probability: 17.8 Probability: 29.5 
*Based on the Gluecks’ studies of predicting behavior on parole. See Criminal Careers in Retrospect, pp. 247-251. 


In the age-group ‘‘22 to 26 years” (see Table 2) 
the factors of delinquency in the family, economic 
status of parents, broken or inadequate homes, 
work habits, and economic responsibility are used. 
The marginal or comfortable economic status of 
parents has a better influence on the possibility of 
normal adjustment by the delinquent than eco- 
nomic dependency of the parents. Broken or in- 
adequate homes are definitely unfavorable in re- 
gard to prediction of future behavior. Poor work 
habits such as loafing, laziness, dishonesty, insta- 
bility, unreliability, lack of ambition, vagrancy, 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF THE SUCCESS PROBABILITY ON PAROLE OF 150 PERSONS 
22 To 26 YEARS STUDIED BY THE GLUECKS AND 90 OF THE 
SAME AGE-GROUP STUDIED AT SING SING PRISON 


and waywardness are detrimental to future at- 
tempts at social recovery. We speak of economic 
responsibility in an individual who makes every 
reasonable effort to support himself and his de- 
pendents and such a person will have fewer diffi- 
culties in proper adjustment than the irresponsible 
type. 

In Table 2 the average success probability is 
29.9 percent in the Gluecks’ cases and 32.5 percent 
in our series. The method used in arriving at these 
figures is the same as in Table 1. 


PERCENT OF SUCCESS 


CASES STUDIED SING SING PRISON 


omy PROBABILITY IN EACH BY THE GLUECKS CASES 
CORE ScoRE GROUP Number Percent Number Percent 
All Cases a.m 150 100.0 90 100.0 
Under 300 : 71.4 14 9.0 13 14.0 
300 340 45.8 24 16.0 27 30.0 
340 — 360 39.1 23 16.0 16 18.0 
360 — 370 230 59 39.0 4 5.0 
370 and over ss 3 20.0 30 33.0 


Average Success 


Average Success 
Probability: 29.9 


Probability: 32.5 


The five factors in the “27-and-older” group 
(see Table 3) are nativity, rank of offender among 
siblings, age at first delinquency, use of leisure, 


and physical condition. The prediction for a more 
satisfactory future is made in the case of the na- 
tive born. The “only child” presents the worst out- 
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look, the “first child” has a better prognosis, and 
the second or later in rank has the best prognosis. 
The use of leisure has reference to forms of rec- 
reation which might lead to criminal conduct, such 
as association with undesirable characters in un- 
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favorable places. 
The average success probability is 31.1 percent 
in the Gluecks’ cases and 40.7 percent in our cases. 


The same method is used here again as in Tables 
1 and 2. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF THE SUCCESS PROBABILITY ON PAROLE OF 161 PERSONS 
27 YEARS AND OLDER STUDIED BY THE GLUECKS AND 310 oF 
THE SAME AGE-GROUP STUDIED AT SING SING PRISON 


PERCENT OF SUCCESS 


FAILURE CASES STUDIED SING SING PRISON 
SCORE PROBABILITY IN EACH BY THE GLUECKS CASES 

SCORE GROUP Number Percent Number Percent 
All Cases __ z% 161 100.0 310 100.0 
Under 340 _.._____ 46.2 13 9.0 93 17.0 
340 — 360 ____ 39.6 48 30.0 134 51.0 
360 — 389 _____._. 25.3 99 60.0 7 30.0 
380 and over 0.0 1 1.0 4 2.0 


Average Success 


Average Success 
Probability: 31.1 


Probability: 40.7 


By comparing the average probabilities of suc- 
cess for all age-groups, we come to the conclusion 
that the Sing Sing Prison population examined in 
this study has a more favorable parole outlook 
than the Gluecks’ series. In the “27-years-and- 
over” age group, for instance, the second subgroup 
accounted for 51 percent of the Sing Sing Prison 
cases and only 30 percent of Gluecks’ cases. 


Actual Parole Successes 


The results obtained by the application of the 
prediction tables suggested that a comparative 
study of actual parole violation rates with the 
rates based on Gluecks’ tables should be made. The 
annual reports of the Division of Parole of New 
York State provide data which throw light on vio- 
lation rates among prisoners who have been re- 
leased on parole. 

A 5-year period (1934-1938) was chosen as the 


TABLE 4.—STATUS OF 3,076 PAROLEES 5 YEARS FOLLOWING 
THEIR RELEASE ON PAROLE IN 1934 


Total 


Percent 
Toll 
(1) Parole violators returned 
to prison within 5-year 
period (1934-1938) ____ 1,175 38.2 
(2) Persons still under pa- 
role supervision after 5 
(3) Persons who died or 
whose maximum term ex- 
pired before close of 5- 
1,123 36.5 


basis for determining the actual parole violation 
rates. A total of 3,076 men were released on parole 
in 1934 and a follow-up study was made for a peri- 
od of 5 years subsequent to their release. 

Of the 3,076 men released on parole, a total of 
1,175, or 38.2 percent, were declared violators dur- 
ing the 5-year period and were returned to prison. 
A total of 778, or 25.3 percent, were still under pa- 
role supervision at the close of the 5-year period 
(1938), and 1,123, or 36.5 percent, either had died 
or had completed their maximum term before the 
end of the 5-year period. In other words, of all per- 
sons released on parole in 1934, a total of 1,901, or 
61.8 percent, were not declared parole violators. 

An adjustment in the 61.8 percent figure should 
be made, it is believed, because had some of those 
in category 3 lived throughout the 5-year period 
they may have committed another crime, and those 
removed because of expiration of their maximum 
terms may have committed offenses in other states 
or countries. This adjustment is made by applying 
the percentage rate of 38.2 (percentage of parolees 
in category 1) to the number of parolees in cate- 
gory 3 who died or whose maximum term expired 
before the close of the 5-year period, and it is thus 
determined that 429 of the 1,123 might have been 
declared violators. The 429 added to the 1,175 in 
category 2 gives a total of 1,604. In other words, 
1,472 of the 3,076 parolees released in 1934, or 
47.9 percent, had completed their parole period 
satisfactorily. We shall refer to the 47.9 percent 
figure as the adjustment rate. 

The 25.3 percent of those persons still under 
supervision (category 2) in all likelihood would 
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not violate parole to any appreciable extent. This 
judgment is based on a study in 1934 which 
showed that 96 percent of all parole violators had 
been released on parole within the 5 preceeding 
years.? 

The 5-year period from 1934 to 1938 was during 
the depression when the outlook for employment 
for parolees was especially poor. It was a period 
during which we might expect the greatest de- 
gree of maladjustment and the highest rates of 
parole violations as well. The 5-year period from 
1941 to 1945, on the other hand, was one of in- 
creased industrial activity and provided ample op- 
portunity for employment. An analysis of those 
parolees released during 1941 indicated that 71.2 
percent were never declared parole violators dur- 
ing a 5-year period. The Parole Board found that 
16.1 percent were not adhering to the conditions of 
parole and were returned to prison; 6.8 percent 
were convicted of new felonies; and 5.9 percent 
were convicted of new misdemeanors. A total of 
1,060, or 47.9 percent of the 2,212 persons placed 
under supervision during 1941, were finally re- 
moved from supervision by expiration of their 
maximum terms and by death. If we apply a de- 
linquency rate of 28.8 percent (those declared vio- 
lators within a 5-year period) to determine the 
probable rate of violations among parolees re- 
moved from supervision by death or expiration of 
their maximum terms, another 13.8 percent will 
have failed to have made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Accordingly, of all persons released on pa- 
role during 1941, 57.4 percent have not been de- 
clared parole violators. On December 31, 1945, 
the total still under the jurisdiction of the Parole 
Board was 665, or 30 percent of the total releases. 

To recapitulate, the rate of successful adjust- 
ment on parole in 1941 during a period of marked 
industrial activity was 57.4 percent, and 47.9 per- 
cent for those released on parole in 1934, which 
was during the period of the depression. These 
figures are contrasted with the average success 
probability of 29.5 percent (Table 1), 32.5 per- 
cent (Table 2), and 40.7 percent (Table 3) shown 
by the application of Gluecks’ prediction tables to 
prisoners studied at Sing Sing Prison. 


Value of Individualized Approach 


Regardless of the accuracy of prediction tables, 
the individualized approach in determining the 
outlook for successful parole is of great impor- 
4. Of 944 parolees declared delinquent in 1943, by the State Parole Board a to- 


tal of 910, or 96 percent of the total, had been placed under parole supervision 
within the preceding 5-year period. 
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tance. The originators of prediction tables warn 
that the tables should not be used alone by parole 
authorities. The following cases have been selected 
which definitely show that the quantitative method 
used alone may lead to errors in judgment of the 
parolee. 

Case T. S.—Aged 25 years, colored and single, 
a native of Virginia, he was brought to New York 
City at the age of 3. He first appeared in the 
Children’s Court when 10 years old. By the time 
he was 16, he had been arrested six times for grand 
larceny, pickpocketing, annoying, loitering in sub- 
way, and degeneracy. In school, he was a chronic 
truant and disciplinary problem. He admits that 
he never had any legitimate employment and adds 
that he is not looking for it because of the success 
he has enjoyed in his criminal activities. Since the 
age of 16, he had accumulated eight more arrests 
for loitering in subway, degeneracy, attempting 
grand larceny, first degree, and jostling. He never 
reported to the Selective Service authorities for 
registration and classification. According to the 
prediction tables, he has 4 chances out of 10 to suc- 
ceed on parole, which from an individualized 
standpoint is entirely too high. 

Case kK. N.—Aged 52, a native of Sicily, he killed 
his neighbor by shooting him with a double-bar- 
relled shotgun. An argument had started when the 
defendant found the side gate of his neighbor’s 
house nailed up and he concluded that his neighbor 
did not want his friendship. He visited him to find 
out the reason for this unfriendliness. The de- 
ceased called him the lowest grade of Sicilian, 
grabbed him by the shoulders, threatened to burn 
down his homestead. The defendant believed that 
the deceased also was going after his pistol and in 
fear of his own life ran to his home and procured 
his shotgun. When the deceased, accompanied by 
his wife, strolled from the summer house, he fired 
a direct blast at him. He claims that he simply in- 
tended to scare his neighbor by firing into the air. 
The deceased was described by different persons 
as a bluffer and arguer, as being possessed with a 
superiority complex, bossy over his wife, and as 
expressing himself as being better than the ordi- 
nary Italian. The defendant never had attended 
school. He had been employed steadily for the past 
19 years and was a regular attendant in the Cath- 
olic Church. He had the reputation of being a fine 
father and husband. This man, with the prediction 
tables, was classified to have 414 chances out of 10 
to suceed on parole which seems to be far too 
severe. 
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Case S. C.—He was born in the South and went 
to school there. After having been married for 4 
years, his wife died. He came to New York City 
and married again. Wherever he lived he and his 
wife were regarded as quiet, self-respecting, and 
a well-conducted couple. The wife asserts that 
their marital life had been a harmonious and 
happy one and described the inmate as a good hus- 
band who was devoted to her and the children. She 
admitted her husband was somewhat intemperate 
in his use of liquor. Under the influence of liquor 
he was likely to become emotionalized. Since com- 
ing to New York City he had been steadily employ- 
ed as superintendent of apartment houses and 
for 21 years he had made a good occupational ad- 
justment. All of his employers recommended him 
highly as a competent, steady, and well-behaved in- 
dividual. Once he was arrested for possession of 
policy slips and received a supended sentence. The 
offense for which he was sentenced in the present 
instance is manslaughter, first degree. At about 
1:00 a.m. the defendant, the deceased, and another 
man were engaged in a dice game in a room where 
the deceased lived. An altercation, apparently pre- 
cipitated by the fact that the defendant was win- 
ning the game, then arose. In the course thereof, 
the deceased is alleged to have struck the defen- 
dant in the face with his fist, knocking him to the 
floor. The defendant then left the scene and return- 
ed with a revolver. He knocked at the door which 
was then partly opened by the deceased who had a 
stick in his hand. Seeing the defendant there, the 
deceased slammed the door. The defendant then 
fired a shot through the door which struck the de- 
ceased in the abdomen and caused his death sever- 
al days later. The prediction tables gave him 415 
chances out of 10 to succeed on parole. Considering 
the circumstances of the crime and the character 
of the offender, the poor outlook for his rehabili- 
tation seems unwarranted. 

Case B. S.—He was born in Italy, received a 
medical degree, practiced medicine in Italy, and at 
the age of 42 came to the United States. He ob- 
tained a license to practice medicine in this coun- 
try and was engaged in practice until his implica- 
tion at the age of 55 in the instant offense. It ap- 
pears he had a limited practice and a relatively 
meager income but derived a considerable degree 
of satisfaction from his professional status. He 
has been temperate and well-ordered in the con- 
duct of his personal life. He has lived rather fru- 
gally and he has not been given to any extreme 
habits. He was sentenced for the offense of per- 
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forming an abortion which resulted in the pa- 
tient’s death. We have no evidence that this doc- 
tor performed other abortions. Moreover, certain 
medical features of the case, as related by the de- 
fendant, do not remove the doubt whether some 
other person had not started the abortion. Accord- 
ing to prediction tables he had 4 chances out of 10 
to succeed on parole. It would be poor judgment 
to estimate his ability for adjustment so low. 
Case S. L.—He was 34 years old when arrested 
‘or his last crime of first degree robbery, first de 
gree grand larceny, and second degree assault. He 
had been arrested 13 times before for disorderly 
conduct, petit larceny, grand larceny, burglary, 
felonious assault, carrying a revolver, malicious 
mischief, assault and robbery. At school he was 
backward in his studies, was a habitual truant, 
and his conduct was unsatisfactory. He shirked all 
marital obligations. He never provided for his 
family who have been on home relief for 8 years. 
A heavy drinker, he is abusive and lazy. During 
his formative years he failed to make any effort 
to obtain employment and he secured funds from 
his criminal activities. When living with his moth- 
er he began to keep late hours, associated with 
criminally-inclined individuals, and frequented 
“speak-easies.”” His conduct became a problem to 
the neighbors and to the police in the vicinity of 
his home. As he grew older he became a “cop fight- 
er” and a neighborhood “‘bully.”” He was a mem- 
ber of a gang of petty thieves and hoodlums. At 
all times he was ready to join any criminal esca- 
pade. He failed to react favorably toward parole 
treatment. He was considered an unmitigated liar 
and a potential killer. And still, the prediction 
tables give him 4 chances out of 10 to succeed on 
parole. On the basis of his personal record, we 
surely would discourage sending him out on parole. 
Case F. T.—He was graduated from law school 
and was admitted to the Bar. His early years were 
spent in the home maintained by his parents who 
were in modest circumstances. He was ambitious, 
energetic and, despite financial limitations, he suc- 
ceeded through his own resourcefulness in achiev- 
ing the education he desired. He married a profes- 
sional woman who helped in the maintenance of 
the home. The defendant’s wife describes him as 
a considerate, loyal, and devoted husband. The cir- 
cumstances under which the defendant and his 
wife lived were commensurate with their profes- 
sional standing and give no indication that, in the 
maintenance of his home, the defendant had been 
particularly extravagant. He had a limited law 
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practice until he became acquainted with the co- 
defendant, a supervising attorney for an insur- 
ance company, who authorized the issuance to him 
of fraudulent drafts for alleged legal services. The 
fees paid to the defendant were split by him with 
the codefendant and amounted to a considerable 
sum of money. The completion of his legal educa- 
tion brought with it a certain sense of satisfaction 
and stimulated his ambition and encouraged him 
to envision a successful if not brilliant future. 
Proud, sensitive, and egotistical in that the recog- 
nition and admiration of his friends was pleasing 
to him, he became most anxious to achieve finan- 
cial security and possibly a position of leadership. 
Using the prediction tables, he had a probability 
of 414 chances out of 10 to succeed on parole. Ex- 
perienced judgment would have considered him a 
good parole risk. 

Case M. B.—He was reared in a somewhat priv- 
ileged environment and was accorded the benefits 
ot a good education. He is a member of a family 
which for many years maintained a fairly high 
standard of living and his father held during his 
iifetime a position of some social! and public prom- 
inence. Throughout the greater portion of his life, 
the defendant had been engaged in business enter- 
prises. His standard of living and reputation in- 
dicates that he had acquired a substantial income. 
In the instant offense he was part owner of a 
dwelling, and by his failure to comply with the 
Multiple Dwelling Law committed a misdemean- 
or and an act of culpable negligence which result- 
ed in the death of several persons. The prediction 
tables give him only 41. chances out of 10 to suc- 
ceed on parole but the criminologist will not hesi- 
tate to discharge him on parole. 

Case L. M.—He is 58 vears old, was born in Rus- 
sia, and lived in the United States for 31 years. 
He is illiterate and has had no formal education. 
He was arrested as a pickpocket in 1918. He served 
time for conspiracy to commit grand larceny, 
first degree, in 1942. His last sentence was for 
criminally receiving and concealing and withhold- 
ing stolen property. He is unable to offer any ver- 
ifiable information regarding his means of sub- 
sistence and it appears that he had supported him- 
self for many years by his wits and engaging in 
questionable activities. He is shrewd, dissembling, 


and a person who is quick to resort to subterfuge 
and deceit when he feels that it serves his own in- 
terests. He is known to have been a habitue of 
“restaurants” and other “‘joints” on the East Side 
of Manhattan and the Brownsville Section of 
Brooklyn where he associated with petty rackteers 
and similar characters. At one time he was sus- 
pected of having associated with a notorious mur- 
derous gang. The prediction tables grant this man 
41. chances out of 10 to succeed on parole but the 
general opinion of parole authorities would be to 
keep this inmate behind bars as long as possible. 


Summary 


A total of 428 parolees of Sing Sing Prison were 
examined with the Gluecks’ prediction tables. If we 
want to justify the use of prediction tables, a cor- 
relation between the success probability—theo- 
retically arrived at—and the actual success of in- 
mates under parole supervision has to exist. We 
find that of those released on parole in 1934, 47.9 
percent had been successful for a period of 5 
years during the depression and had not become 
parole violators. Of all persons released on parole 
in 1941, 57.4 percent had not become parole vio- 
lators during a 5-year period of high industrial 
activity. These percentages are higher than the 
success probability in any age group obtained by 
prediction tables; namely, 29.5 percent for the 
“under-22-vears” group; 32.5 percent for the ‘22- 
to 26-year-old” group; and 40.7 percent for the 
“27-vears-and-over” group. 

It is emphasized again that the individualized 
approach in determining chances of successful pa- 
role adjustment is necessary in order to avoid er- 
rors in granting parole. The rating in some cases 
may be too high or too low. By judging the per- 
sonality and traits of an individual and evaluating 
the circumstances of the crime, we are able to cor- 
rect predictions which are obtained by a mechani- 
cal method. Rehabilitation may be easier than the 
prediction tables indicate. Personality assets may 
make the outlook for adjustment brighter. More- 
over, signs of constitutional inferiority and inad- 
equacy may not be brought to light by the predic- 
tion method. A confirmed recidivist or a potential 
killer may remain unrecognized if the subjective 
methed of approach is neglected. 


It‘is error only, and not truth, that shrinks from inquiry—Thomas Paine 
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Training Peace Officers to Understand 
and to Work with Youth 


By Lt. DONALD IMLER 
Director, Delinquency Control Institute, University of Southern California 


HE American boy is taught in civics class that 
eit citizen incurs responsibilities as well as 
rights. This civic responsibility should be shared 
by everyone in an effort to make this a better 
country in which to live. It seems logical that the 
administrator in the police field in accepting his 
combined right and duty to uphold and enforce 
the law also obligates himself to accomplish much 
in the fields of delinquency prevention, repression, 
and in the co-ordination aspects of community or- 
ganization. 

There is varied opinion throughout the country 
as to just how far into the treatment field the po- 
lice should go. Most administrators agree that the 
police do not belong there. However, if the function 
of the treatment is not being handled adequately 
by probation, parole, and other social agencies, 
then police administrators feel that they are mor- 
ally obligated to encourage the improvement of 
these services through the community organiza- 
tion process or perform the function themselves as 
a last resort if all community-wide efforts fail. 
They also realize that even if there are adequately 
functioning treatment agencies their officers, 
especially those assigned as juvenile officers, are 
engaged in treatment. This is by virtue of their 
daily contact with juveniles, parents, and their 
problems, because everything that happens to a 
juvenile beginning with the first police contact 
is part of a larger treatment program. 


Role of the Juvenile Officer 


The juvenile officer, while doing a very highly 
specialized job, at the same time handles a wide 
variety of matters. He also has wide latitude in 
his power of disposition. Depending primarily on 
his own judgment he may, (1) refer a case to a 
social or welfare agency or the probation depart- 
ment for informal handling, (2) petition the ju- 
venile court to safeguard the welfare and inter- 
ests of the child and society, (3) transfer the 
case to another public agency already having jur- 
isdiction, (4) place the juvenile on report and ar- 
range a suitable program of activities and super- 
vision, or (5) he may counsel with the juvenile 


and his parents regarding the future conduct of 
the juvenile and may then release him to his par- 
ents. 

This wide latitude of operation involves the ex- 
ercise of sound judgment and requires deep under- 
standing of a multitude of fundamental human 
problems. The scope of the problem is widened 
since in many departments the juvenile officers 
are responsible for the investigation and disposi- 
tion of adult offenders against juveniles. They 
are in a fine position to effect the public relations 
program of chief administrators due to the type 
of contact they maintain with both individual 
citizens and civic groups. 

The juvenile officer is many things to many 
people and possibly his most important job is that 
of being the key man in determining the course of 
many human lives. Burdened with this responsibil- 
ity then it is not logical that an untrained per- 
son could handle the job successfully. When a new 
officer is sworn in and given a badge he is a police- 
man in name only. It is the matter of his indoctrin- 
ation with which we are concerned. 

The grave responsibilities this implies gives 
rise to the matter of personnel training problems 
and the question as to how the specialized training 
is to be obtained. In the larger departments screen- 
ing of new juvenile officers is being carried on. 
The Los Angeles Police Department is now giv- 
ing advanced training to new juvenile officers who 
have graduated from the regular officers train- 
ing course. 

Many other departments, large and small, en- 
deavor to cope with this problem of specialized 
training. The concensus is that all in-service train- 
ing programs fall short with respect to the delin- 
quency field. Probably the most complete supple- 
ment is the Delinquency Control Institute at the 
University of Southern California. 


Delinquency Control Institute 


The Institute, which was established in 1946, is 
the culmination of more than 2 years of planning 
by California peace officers and University staff 
members. Peace officers had long felt the need for 
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specialized training in understanding and work- 
ing with youth. The practical approach of the 
peace officers and other allied groups was merged 
with the academic approach of the University to 
formulate challenging objectives and a course of 
instruction. 

The objectives of the Delinquency Control In- 
stitute are: 

1. To provide an adequate training program in 
delinquency control for law-enforcement agen- 
cies 

2. To provide in particular for California law- 
enforcement agencies (a) 60 trained juvenile offi- 
cers each year; (b) heads of juvenile bureaus in 
local enforcement agencies; and (c) leaders and 
instructors familiar with the best delinquency 
control practices 

3. To offer an integrated curriculum of the best 
police principles, practices, and procedures, ap- 
propriately supplemented by pertinent knowledge 
in related fields. 

4. To quicken and stimulate law-enforcement 
agencies through intimate contact with practition- 
ers and academic leaders 

5. To provide, through field work, observation 
and practice in the techniques of delinquency con- 
trol 

6. To carry on research and inquiry into the 
problems of delinquency control so that the Insti- 
tute’s curriculum will keep pace with knowledge 
in the field and 

7. To make the information developed by the 
Institute available to law-enforcement agencies 
anywhere. 

The Institute offers annually three terms of 12 
weeks each extending from September through 
June. The program consists of a full-time schedule 
with regular classes Mondays through Thursdays. 
Fridays are devoted to supervised field work in 
local bureaus and other allied facilities. The stu- 
dent has an opportunity to increase his under- 
standing and improve his techniques through act- 
ual particpation in the routine work of the co-oper- 
ating juvenile bureaus. The Institute’s supervisor 
of field work and the various juvenile bureau sup- 
ervisors aim to make the field work as meaningful 
and as practicable as possible for the student. 

Upon successful completion of the course, col- 
lege credit to the extent of 12 units is available to 
those properly qualified and accepted by the Un- 
iversity. Each person completing the course also 
receives a certificate as evidence of satisfactory 
completion. Attendance is limited to 20 students 


for each 12-week term. Sixteen of these students 
are selected from among peace officers employed 
in either police or sheriff’s departments; the re- 
maining four students come from the following 
groups: parole, probation, or district attorney’s 
staffs, attendance officers, and social workers. All 
sections of the State are fairly represented. Stu- 
dents from states other than California are also 
welcomed. 

Applicants fill out the application form with the 
consent of the chief of police, sheriff, or other 
chief administrator, who is requested to add his 
own letter of recommendation. These applications 
are forwarded to the Director of the Delinquency 
Control Institute of the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. They are then consid- 
ered by a special committee of law-enforcement 
officials and members of the staff, and recommen- 
dations are made to the University admissions 
office. It is expected that candidates in attendance 
at the Institute will have their regular salaries 
paid by the jurisdiction from which they come. 
Juvenile officers may attend under benefits of the 
G. I. Bill. Section 352a of the Political Code of Cal- 
ifornia reads as follows: 


Attendance at training schools. Payment of expens- 
es. All officers and employees of a city or county, when 
attending special training schools to which they have 
been ordered by the legislative body of the city or 
county, may be paid from the respective city or county 
treasury their traveling and other actual and necessary 
expenses incident to attendance at such schools. 


Full scholarships are available for each student 
selected. Living expenses are borne by each stu- 
dent personally except for officers from northern 
California where an interested foundation has 
made grants for the purpose of defraying living 
costs. 


The Institute’s Curriculum 


For administrative purposes, the Institute has 
been placed in the School of Public Administra- 
tion. The orginal concept, policy, and plan, how- 
ever, are the result of interdepartmental and in- 
teragency consultation with the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences, the School of Law, the School 
of Education, the Graduate School of Social Work, 
and the School of Public Administration. Thus, 
specialists in sociology, recreation, education, law, 
social work, and administration have aided those 
engaged in professional practice in the creation 
and operation of the program. 

The curriculum covers nine courses of study: 

1. Social Treatment Aspects of Delinquency 
Control—Current social service programs for deal- 
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ing with delinquents, with special emphasis on 
philosophy and practical application 

2. Special Police Techniques—Interpetation of 
medical reports, narcotics, hypnotics, scientific 
crime investigation, case preparation and law of 
evidence, applied criminal psychology, interview- 
ing and detention 

3. Conditioning Factors in Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy—Personality factors, family, companionship, 
population, cultural conflict, economic, physical 
environment, and community as factors, the ef- 
fect of law-enforcement and observance, and the 
treatment of offenders 

4. Delinquency Prevention Techniques—Com- 
munity organization as an approach to crime 
prevention, methods, and techniques of preventive 
action 

5. Administrative Aspects of Delinquency Con- 
trol—Administrative techniques applied to police 
problems in delinquency control, co-ordinating, or- 
ganizing, staffing official and nonofficial agencies 
dealing with delinquents, statistics, analysis, and 
records 

6. Techniques of Learning and Teaching—Pro- 
cedures in the use of the library, note taking, out- 
lining, and summerizing, as related to the field of 
delinquency control, systematic consideration of 
the techniques of instructing adults in small or 
large groups 

7. Legal Aspects of Delinquency Prevention— 
Law and codes, law enforcement, judicial struc- 
tures, the community and the law 

8. Field Work—Under supervision in local law- 
enforcement departments and allied agencies to 
develop philosophy and skills in delinquency con- 
trol 

9. Public Speaking—Training in techniques of 
presentation of information concerning delinquen- 
cy control to public groups, and 

10. Personality Development—A study of cur- 
rent thinking in the field of psychology and psy- 
chiatry. 


Need to Professionalize Police Service 


Police administrators are deeply concerned with 
the problems they face in their efforts to profes- 
sionalize the service. Even the rookie patrolman 


looks forward to the day when police will be con- 
sidered in the same professional class with lawyers 
doctors, engineers, and educators. However, before 
this can come about standards must be raised, a 
code of ethics universally established, the body of 
knowledge concerning police activity must be made 
available, research must be engaged in to estab- 
lish these, and practice must be refined through 
the training of both neophytes and experienced 
officers. 

The complexity of modern police work poses a 
serious problem; that is, the danger of overspecial- 
ization. Should it not be pointed out that no de- 
partment can hope to specialize or particularize 
its activity without first establishing fundamental 
procedures and training its personnel in the basic 
principles of police work. This is the same princi- 
ple by which the medical profession does not re- 
commend that the medical student start his prep- 
aration to become a specialist until he has received 
training in the broad field of medicine. Just as a 
physician would decline to perform an intricate 
brain operation unless he had the specifically re- 
quired training so neither would a police admin- 
istrator attempt to set up a full program of crime 
prevention without training and skill in this field. 

Law enforcement has more than a passing in- 
terest in what happens to children. On the one 
hand the taxpayer demands dollar for dollar re- 
turns and one of the most efficient ways to spend 
the tax dollar is on crime prevention and youth 
welfare. An administrator who is public relations 
conscious will recognize immediately the value of 
youth programs and what administrator would 
not enjoy his position much more today if he had 
the opportunity to work with and train the past 
generation rather than arrest and prosecute it. 
In view of this impossibility the only logical move 
is to see that prevention programs are set up, co- 
ordinated and administered. 

This is a field of endeavor requiring specialized 
knowledge and skills. Every police administrator 
and planner as well as the juvenile officer in the 
field should have this training. It is now being of- 
fered free to those who are interested at the Delin- 
quency Control Institute at the University of 
Southern California. 


Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming fountain: 
if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they sicken 
into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition—John Milton 


A Decade of Splendid Service 


INCE 1939 the typographical production of 
FEDERAL PROBATION has been handled by the 
staff and inmates of the printshop at the U. S. 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. Whatever 
success Our magazine has achieved is due in large 
measure to the Leavenworth printshop which 
functions as one of the training activities of the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. More than 94 per- 
cent of the inmates assigned to the printshop dur- 
ing the past ten years have had no prior experience 
in printing. Today many of them are re-estab- 
lished in society and are making good in the print- 
ing trade. To all of these men who have helped to 
print FEDERAL PROBATION during their period of 
incarceration we extend our grateful appreciation. 
We also express our gratitude to Mr. O. N. Shelton, 
Superintendent of Industries at the Leavenworth 
institution, Mr. O. E. Palmer, Business Manager 


of the Leavenworth Industries, and Mr. G. E. 
Russell, Superintendent of the Printshop, for the 
fine spirit and co-operation they always displayed 
in the printing and distributing of the magazine. 
Each of them has helped to make our working re- 
lationship a most pleasant one. 

Begining with this issue FEDERAL PROBATION 
will be printed by the printshop of the Federal 
Reformatory at E] Reno, Oklahoma. The printing 
of FEDERAL PROBATION was transferred to the El 
Reno institution as a result of the increasing 
amount of work which has to be assigned to the 
Leavenworth printshop because of its special 
equipment and facilities. We look forward to a re- 
lationship with the staff and printers at E] Reno 
as happy as that we have enjoyed during the past 
decade with the printshop at Leavenworth. 

THE EDITORS 


Letter to the Editor 


Hans Riemer 
To THE EDITOR: 


The people of Wisconsin and the Nation have suffered 
virtually an irreplaceable loss in the recent tragic death 
of Hans Riemer, Supervisor of Correctional Services, 
State Youth Service Division. He was widely known and 
highly respected as one of the leaders in correctional work 
throughout the country. During his brief year in Wisconsin 
he had proposed far-reaching changes to bring our system 
in line with modern twentieth century methods. 

Hans Riemer knew, as well as all of us have long known, 
that conventional methods of dealing with delinquency 
and crime do not work. Most of his knowledge was secured 
from actual experience in institutions, to which was 
added the insight of scientific training and research. He 
was a pioneer in the field, for almost ‘from the beginning 
of his academe career he set out to be an expert in correc- 
tional work. Although he died at the age of 35 he had 
had 15 years of practical experience in connection with 
prisons. He graduated from the University of Chicago 
and later did graduate work at Columbia and Indiana 
University. In all three institutions his interest was in 
criminology. His experience included an internship at the 
federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., from 1930 to 1933, 
and an internship with the New York City Department of 
Corrections in 1935. From 1937 to 1938 he was on the 
staff of the Indiana Reformatory and from 1939 to 1943 
at the Indiana State Prison at Michigan City where he 
was superintendent of inmate welfare. During the period 
1943 to 1945 he was attached, first as an enlisted man 
and later as a commissioned officer, in the Army Adjutant 
General’s Office, Correction Branch, War Department. 
Here he had responsibility for paroling back to duty over 
3,000 soldiers convicted of various offenses. In 1946 he 
went to the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
as supervisor of their educational system and in this 
work he introduced a new approach to this field. He was 
particularly enthusiastic about applying the principles 
of group work in the field of corrections. 
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In June of 1948 Riemer game to Wisconsin as a key 
person in the new Youth Service Division. Many things 
he tried to accomplish were based on his intimate knowl- 
edge of the viewpoint of boys and men who are in cor- 
rectional institutions. Part of this was derived from the 
fact that in 1936, as part of a scientific study, he served 
four months as an inmate at the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary. This voluntary commitment was arranged with only 
the knowledge of Professor Sutherland of Indiana Univer- 
sity, a chief of police who arranged the arrest, and the 
Governor of Kansas. After his release he wrote scientific 
articles on this experience as well as on other subjects 
which have helped us to gain insight into the problem of 
reformation. 


As a result of his practical experiences in dealing with 
inmates, Riemer was convinced that punishment, custodial 
care, or improved facilities alone within the conventional 
framework of boys’ schools or prisons would not work. 
Rather, what we needed was a complete change in philos- 
ophy and methods to bring about voluntary changes in the 
attitudes and emotional development of offenders. 

Hans Riemer was not a theorist nor was he a do-gooder, 
and I suppose in some ways not even a reformer. Rather, 
he was a practical person who knew what he was talking 
about and how absolutely impractical, as judged by re- 
sults, are our present methods of dealing with crime. He 
had a great human warmth, and a curiosity about human 
behavior, which earned him the friendship of many boys 
and men he had helped rehabilitate. We can hire hundreds 
of men who are capable of running the conventional boys’ 
school, so-called “reformatory,” or prison. Unfortunately 
there are only a handful of trained men in corrections 
who have original and creative minds sufficient to invent a 
new system with a new philosophy that would work. Hans 
Riemer was one of these few brilliant men and the loss 
is _ only Wisconsin’s but the entire correctional field as 
we 
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Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


EpIToR’s NOTE: “Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the maga- 
zine, on-the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to 
share with others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods 
and techniques of probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Remembering Those in Our Care 


The following letter sent by Chief Probation Officer C. 
H. Meador on behalf of his staff to all persons under 
supervision of the Southern District of California pro- 
bation office illustrates one of the many ways in which 
a better understanding and appreciation can be developed 
between the probation officer and those under his care. 
My friend: 

During the past several years it has been a cause of 
great happiness to me to address you at this holiday sea- 
scn, to wish you and your family and friends the best 
of everything for Christmas and the New Year. 

It may be that 1948 has not been particularly good to 
us. If not, we can resolve that 1949 will be better—and 
work mightily to make it so. Or, it may be that 1948 
brought happiness and prosperity to us. For this, we must 
truly be thankful. 

We have much cause for happiness at this time. We, of 
all the nations of the world, have plenty of food, personal 
liberty, and possess in full measure all of the Four Free- 
doms. We are able to help other less fortunate people. 
em is a privilege which should fill our hearts with grati- 
tude. 

We live in that part of our country where nature has 
been most bountiful, where sunshine is almost always 
present, where it is not too hot or too cold, where fresh 
fruits and vegetables grow throughout the year and where 
our families can grow up under the most healthful con- 
ditions of any place under the sun. 

We know that all men are brothers, that we cannot 
feel superior to those of minority races, of different geo- 
graphical origin, or of different religious faiths. We are 
all trying to measure up to our opportunities—and those 
are unlimited. 

Let us resolve together at this time to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future with a firm faith in our own integrity 
and ability, with steadfast resolution to aid and assist 
our weaker brothers and, with the help of Almighty God, 
to achieve full citizenship in the Brotherhood of Man. 

Every member of the Probation staff joins me in wish- 
ing you and yours a Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


Good Appointments Are Vital 


Believing that good ideas, thoughts, and suggestions 
should be shared, Claude L. Goza, chief probation officer 
at the Atlanta office submits for publication an editorial, 
“Good Appointments Are Vital Here,” which appeared in 
the November 16, 1948 issue of The Atlanta Journal. A 
portion of the editorial is quoted as follows: 

“Parole is an essential of justice. It should be extended 
to offenders who have demonstrated no habitual crim- 
inality, who have conducted themselves well as to prison 
discipline and, most important of all, who have shown 
evidence of penitence and a potentiality for becoming 
good citizens, after having paid a reasonable penalty 
for their transgression. 

“The facts to justify a parole for the individual can be 
ascertained only by patient investigation and study of the 
case by a qualified board. In the hands of a high-minded 
and wise commission, set apart from political influence 


and adamant against mercenary temptation, a parole 
system can be a superb service to society and the cause 
of humanity. 

“But in the hands of those subject to political pres- 
sure or susceptible to even uglier approach, parole can be 
a corrupting influence subversive of justice. 

“The board must be immune to the blandishments of 
ward-heelers and county bosses, shysters and crooks with 
money. 

“We hope the incoming governor will give deep thought 
to the choice he makes and obtains the services of persons 
qualified both in attainments and in character. He could 
make no better start on his official career than by notably 
good appointments.” 


Bridging the Gap 


Richard H. Johnson, U. S. probation officer at Kansas 
City, Mo., writes us about a plan devised by his chief, 
Lewis J. Grout, and Darlow H. Johnson, supervisor of clas- 
sification and parole at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. The plan, Dick Johnson points 
out, gives promise of doing much to bridge the gap be- 
tween the institution and the inmate on one hand and the 
community and the parole officer on the other. The idea, 
conceived during a visit of Mr. Grout to that institution, 
provides for the field parole officer to speak to groups of 
prisoners shortly before their release under supervision. 
The device is not designed to take the place of parole in- 
struction “schools” in institutions where such schools are 
being carried on, but may well be used to supplement them. 

Briefly, this is how Dick Johnson says the plan works. 
Fvery federal penal institution is necessarily situated in 
some judicial district served by federal probation-parole 
officers and frequently readily accessible to officers from 
several districts. The institutional parole officer, after 
correspondence with the field officer, arranges a meeting 
at which men who are to be released under supervision 
during the coming month are addressed by the field officer. 
Both the field officer and the institutional officer ordinarily 
should have a minimum of difficulty arranging a mutually 
satisfactory time as the institutional officer is already 
on the scene and the field officer usually can arrange for 
a supervision-investigation trip at the same time. 

The benefits to be derived from the plan are obvious. 
The inmate has an opportunity to see and hear a field 
parole officer—though, of necessity, not usually the one 
to whom he will be assigned for supervision—at a time 
when he is relaxed and can best assimilate the informa- 
tion given him. He can ask questions and learn at first 
hand how the field officer interprets the conditions of re- 
lease, not how the institutional officer thinks the field 
officer interprets them. The field officer is afforded an 
opportunity to explain his program and to point out exact- 
ly what he can and cannot do for the inmate. He can do 
much to gain the confidence of the inmate in the men who 
are going to work with him on the outside, and to relieve 
the tension and apprehension of the parolee at the time 
of his first contact with the field officer. The institutional 
parole officer and the field officer are brought to a better 
understanding of the other fellow’s problems and of their 
mutual problems. The plan involves a minimum of ex- 
pense to the Government. Many other advantages will 
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present themselves to the reader’s mind upon brief re- 
flection. 

Recently Dick Johnson had an opportunity to test 
the plan in action, speaking before a group of approx- 
imately 25 releasees-to-be at the Medical Center. The men 
afforded him a courteous and attentive hearing and were 
ready with numerous questions. It was made plain that 
his remarks did not necessarily represent the views of 
any other officer or of the parole executive. Emory A. 
Cox, acting supervisor of classification and parole in the 
temporary absence of Darlow H. Johnson, was kind enough 
to voice his unqualified approval of the meeting and 
to indicate that in his opinion similar sessions should be 
held monthly. 

The breach between the institution and the community, 
Johnson believes, has long been decried by workers in the 
corrections field. He contends that the plan presented here- 
in can do much to fill this breach in state correctional 
systems as well as at the federal level. He believes that 
other institutions and other field parole officers will want 
to utilize it. 


Please, Sir, Don’t Think Hard of Me! 


Charlie E. Holbrook, U. S. probation officer at Macon, 
Ga., had been having trouble getting Willie to submit his 
parole reports on time. After calling this matter to his 
attention three or four times, Charlie received from him 
the following letter: 

“Dear Sir Mr reBerts I reform you sir if you did not 
Receive my Monthly Report sir its no faluts of mines Be- 
cause I all ways Report to pearley Jones on time an him 
and his Drinking son Persy sit there Telling me you have 
nothing to Wory Bout as Long as you dont Get in no 
trouBle and I said yes But the Peoples up there will Think 
sumpthing Rong with me I sine my name and they dont 
feild out my papers an give them To me tells me to go 
ahead we will see that your letter get of To morrow then 
1 Be on my way to work think that pearley Jones sent my 
letter of An He still have it there come Telling me I for 
Got aBout to mail your letter But donT you wory every 
thing Be all Right so Please sir dont think hard of me 
for its not my faluts 

sinncerely Willie B. 


EpitTor’s Note: Names of parolee and parole advisor changed in order not 
to reveal identity. 


Let’s Say What We Mean! 


The need for asking full and exacting questions of those 
persons whom we interview is indicated by these two col- 
loquies noted recently by the writer. 

Tom Brown, a federal probationer, had been arrested 
im flagrante delicto for shoplifting and entered a plea 
of guilty to the charge in municipal court. The prose- 
cutor, in order to bring out the facts, asked him if he 
were not on “parole” at the time and Tom replied that he 
was not. The prosecutor did not press the point but turned 
his attention to bringing out other information. A short 
time later the police officer who had made the arrest had 
an opportunity to testify and he informed the court that 
Brown was on probation in the United States District 
Court. The judge thereupon reprimanded Tom and asked 
him why he had lied to the court about his status. Brown 
replied: “Judge, you asked me if I was on parole. You 
didn’t ask me if I was on probation!” 

Shortly afterward the writer had occasion to be at 
the county jail and overheard the following conversation: 

Deputy Sheriff: “Did you tell that judge that you hadn’t 
been convicted before?” 

Prisoner: “Yes, sir.” 

Deputy Sheriff: “Why, this record shows that you once 
got 10 years for manslaughter.” 

Prisoner: “Yes, sir, that’s right. But I pleaded guilty to 
that charge. I thought that ‘convicted’ meant having a 


jury find you guilty. I didn’t know that it meant pleading 
guilty.” 

All of us have had comparable experiences. It behooves 
us, therefore, to be certain that those we interview under- 
stand our questions and that we forestall prevarication 
by restating our questions in varying terms when the in- 
formation we seek is such that the client fears that an 
accurate answer may prove damaging to him. 


Kansas City, Mo. RICHARD H. JOHNSON 
U.S. Probation Officer 


Safety First! 


Miss Anita Novinson, clerk-stenographer at the Chicago 
office, sends in the following account which appeared in the 
March 7, 1949 edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune’s 
“Front Views and Profiles”: 

The Mosler Safe company of New York City ran a 
newspaper ad with a coupon to be clipped and sent 
in for a free booklet entitled, “What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 

Among the replies was a coupon asking that the 
booklet be mailed to a man residing at 2600 S. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago. 

In accordance with custom, the Mosler company sent 
the booklet and also a representative to call on the 
prospective customer. 

When the representative wrote his report, it was 
terse and to the point: 

“No contact made. Mr. X occupied cell No. G-1-4 of 
the Cook county jail (2600 S. California Ave.) until 
just the other day, when he was transfered to another 
prison. Advise closing file on this item.” 


Appreciation 


Frank A. Edwards, chief probation officer at Miami, 
Florida, received the following letter of appreciation last 
July from a former probationer who at the time the letter 
was written was an Infantry captain in the National 
Guard: 

“Dear Mr. Edwards: I trust you will forgive the 
delay in writing you as I have been in the field continu- 
ally since my arrival here at Fort Jackson .... I have the 
honor of commanding a very fine company of riflemen. 
The morale is high, the food is excellent, and the discipline 
of the best. What more could a Company Commander de- 

I want to take this opportunity of telling you that never 
in my life have I appreciated being an American, and 
participating in Americanism as we want it, as I have 
up here, after just missing by a narrow margin being 
incarcerated for breaking the laws of the country. It is 
a lesson that shall live long in my memory, and had it 
not been for your careful consideration of my case backed 
by your many years of experience in evaluating the 
salvage worth of a man, I might not be here today. The 
kindness and generosity accorded me by yourself and 
Mr. Botts during my dark hours have given me renewed 
faith in mankind and human nature. Truly, I thank our 
Divine Savior for giving men like yourself the intellect 
to judge a man correctly. 

After next Sunday, I’m coming home to Miami for a 
few days and then I leave for Fort Benning or Fort Bragg, 
and am taking my little family with me. If I have the 
time and opportunity I want to show you some snapshots 
of my company in action on manuevers. I scored high 
score with the Garand rifle in my Regiment: Twenty-four 
bull’s eyes out of 25 shots at 300 yards, on moving targets. 

In closing may I add that the lesson I have learned from 
my association with you and your staff shall be used to 
impart to these soldiers under my command that there is 
only one way of living and that is as a clean, law-abiding 
— Citizen which, in my mind, is the only way of 
ife. 


Integrity without knowledge is weak and useless—Paley 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Is a person convicted under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act a misdemeanant or a felon? 


A finding of “guilty” by the court under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act does not carry the stigma of 
conviction as in adult prosecution. The adult becomes a 
felon, a misdemeanant, or a petty offender, depending upon 
the punishment imposable under the statute violated (See 
Section 1, Title 18, as amended). The juvenile delinquent 
becomes none of these, regardless of whether the statute 
violated makes the offense therin defined a felony, mis- 
demeanor, or petty offense. The juvenile delinquent is in 
a special class to which none of these terms apply. His 
status is special and he incurs no disability, save such as 
some states may impose. The stigma of criminality is elim- 
inated in a juvenile proceeding. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the Act is the treatment of the child, not as a crim- 
inal, but as an individual in whose welfare and guidance 
society is primarily interested. For that reason the Act 
eliminated adult procedure. Therefore a juvenile found 
guilty under the Act is a juvenile delinquent, nothing 
more. 


2. In United States ex rel. Demarois vs. Farrell, 87 F. 
(2d) 957 it was held that the probation period was tolled 
(suspended) while a federal probationer, who had become 
a fugitive from the district and violated state law, was 
servirg the resulting state sentence. In this connection it 
is asked: 

(a) Would this be so if the probationer had not left the 
district of his probation, but was arrested locally and 
charged and convicted, and the court of his probation per- 
mitted the state to proceed, did not desire to issue a viola- 
tor warrant, but intended to keep him on probation after 
completion of the state sentence? 

(b) Would a violator warrant have to be issued to toll the 
probation period during the incarceration: 

(c) Would it be necessary, if a violator warrant had not 
been issued, to bring the probationer back into court for 
further order, after his release from state incarceration: 


As to (a): The settled rule is that when a defendant 
is obligated for criminal violations to two different sov- 
ereigns it is for the latter to determine the order in which 
the respective punishments shall be inflicted. When one 
sovereign thus yields in the other’s favor, whether tacitly 
or by affirmative action, the former does not renounce 


any right other than custody, and that but tem- 
porarily. Again, assuming a probation violation ana- 


logous to parole violation, as suggested in Demarois v. 
Farrell, it would seem to follow that a probation violator 
(like the parole violator) is in the status of an escapee, 
and a fugitive from justice. See Anderson v. Carroll, 263 
U. S. 193, 196. On these premises the probation period fixed 
by the yielding sovereign would appear to be tolled during 
the violator’s state imprisonment for (1) the will of two 
sovereigns cannot ordinarily be carried out simultaneously 
and (2) the jurisdiction of the court which temporarily 
relinquished power is not abated by such action. It is 
wholly immaterial that the state offense is committed in 
the same judicial district which granted probation. 

As to (b): While issuance of a violator warrant is ap- 
parently not required to toll the probation period where 
there is state incarceration, nevertheless the existence of 
a warrant would eliminate any possibility of a legal action 
challenging the jurisdiction of the court to act upon the 
probation violation after expiration of the probation per- 


iod by lapse of time. In thus favoring issuance of a war- 
rant as a precautionary measure I have in mind the 
provisions of Public Law 780 limiting the court’s jurisdic- 
tion in this respect to the probation period and in no case 
to extend beyond 5 years. Whether this limitation necessi- 
tates the issuance of a warrant within the 5-year period, 
even though unexecutable during that period, is a question 
which must await judicial decision. 

As to (c): The answer is Yes. In such a case nothing 
should be left to supposition. 


3. A court sentences a defendant by imposing a fine on 
count one and placing him on probation for 3 years on 
counts two and three. Subsequently probation is violated 
and the court then revokes probation, assesses a fine on 
counts one and two, and places the defendant on probation 
for 3 years on count three. Was the action of the court 
within its power? 


Upon the stated facts we think the court exceeded its 
power, and our view would not differ even if the court had 
inadvertently revoked probation under count three with- 
cut intention to do so. Piecemeal revocation finds neither 
direct nor implied approval in the Probation Act. It can- 
not be doubted that the court here wished to spare the de- 
fendant any incarceration. Nevertheless, its action appears 
irreconcilable with the authority conferred by the Proba- 
tion Act. Under the Act a court has two basic powers. 
First, it may grant probation and require fullfillment of 
conditions as it may see fit. Second, it may revoke probation 
for cause and, having done that, it is bound to impose 
sentence. Section 3551 provides for the one and Section 
3653 for the other. It is true that the word “revoke” ap- 
pears in Section 3651, but it clearly has no reference to 
revoking of probation. The exact language is: 

“The court may revoke or modify any condition of 
probation, ete.” 


Eere the word “revoke” must be read as synonymous with 
“recall” or “annul” because it relates only to conditions of 
probation. In other words, the court may strike a condi- 
tion of probation previously imposed, or amend it to fit 
the circumstances of the case. That seems quite clear. 


Section 3653 specifies judicial procedure following ar- 
rest of an alleged probation violator. The language is that: 


“Such probationer shall forthwith be taken before 
the court and the court may revoke the probation and 
require him to serve the sentence imposed, or any 
lesser sentence, ete.” 


If the framers of the Act had intended to authorize re- 
grant of probation following its revocation they undoubted- 
ly would have phrased the above quotation to conform. 
Instead, they appear to have left no reasonable doubt that 
execution of sentence is to follow probation revocation. If 
a court desires to save a probationer gone wrong from 
any imprisonment whatever we venture to suggest that it 
refrain from revocation and, instead, consider tightening 
the probation strings through more stringent and exacting 
conditions than those first imposed. The conditions usually 
imposed are designed to guide, correct, and rehabilitate, 
but we are not persuaded that conditions approaching or 
imposing a degree of hardship would be inconsistent with 
the spirit and purpose of probation, especially where, as 
here, there is a violation and the court wishes to give the 
probationer a second chance. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Group Therapy in Prisons,” by Samuel B. Hadden, M.D. 
(September-October, 1948). The author, an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
an address at the meeting of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation at Boston, describes what may be expected to hap- 
pen in a group therapy program in a prison. He feels that 
most prison psychiatrists do not have sufficient time and 
opportunity in the average prison to attain satisfactory 
results by individual therapy due to various factors in a 
prison environment. He feels, however, that since man is 
trained to live and work in groups, he may be reached and 
helped by a competent therapist in group meetings. 

He explains that the therapist will be regarded as the 
leader or authoritarian figure in the group. Yet group 
leaders will emerge from the aggressive and often hostile 
members. During competition for this leadership sides will 
be taken, hatreds arise, and eventually some candidate for 
leadership will be violently rejected. The therapist can 
quietly protect the rejected one and by fair play and prop- 
er explanation of what is happening will cause members 
of the group to make identifications. Even those not par- 
ticipating in the discussions will be affected. As the folly 
of the antisocial views of the individuals are exposed they 
can see the folly of their own attitudes. By identifying 
themselves with the group the individuals learn to criticize 
constructively, to accept criticism, to develop loyalties and 
to develop constructive drives. 

“Is Youth Authority a Design for Children?” by Roy 
L. McLaughlin (September-October, 1948). The author con- 
tends that in the organization and promotion of Youth 
Authorities in our states there is too much confusion of 
youth with children. He seems to feel that such authorities 
overstep and invade the field of the children’s agencies. He 
advocates establishment of children’s departments—not 
children’s bureaus nor authorities—if there is need for re- 
organization. He wants to remove the question of “author- 
ity’ in dealing with socially handicapped children. He 
wants philosophers and nonpaid commissioners—rather 
than penologists—to be the leaders. He advocates more 
research and more attempts to remove causes for social 
handicaps for children rather than authoritarian pro- 
grams against delinquency. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“A Medical and Social Critique of Delinquency” by Iago 
Galston, M.D. (October 1948). In this article, originally 
presented at a Colloquium on Juvenile Delinquency spon- 
sored by the New York County Lawyers Association, the 
author is critical of the ordinary approach to the problem 
of delinquency. Accepting the general view that delin- 
quency may be an illness, he points out that it is analogous 
to a deficiency disease and not to an infectious disease. 
The question to be answered is not what makes the crim- 
inal but rather what enables most of us to develop into 
socially functioning individuals. All of us are born with 
the capacity to love, altruism, and social coexistence. This 
must be realized in experience. 

Hereditary-constitutional factors have become more 
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favorable but the environmental-ideological factors which 
retards and arrests development of personality have grown 
consistently worse. The cultural atmosphere of our civil- 
ization must be altered to permit growth of individual 
potentialities for love. This needs a new spiritual and in- 
tellectual leadership. 

“Psychosomatic Medicine: Clinical and Research Impli- 
cations,” by O. Spurgeon English, M.D. (October 1948). 
Here is a very interesting exposition on the growing re- 
alization of the influence of psychosomatic interrelation- 
ships on individual behavior. All studies in this field show 
tiiat misdirected emotional energy disturbs normal phys- 
iological activity and that a body organ may symbolize an 
emotional pr oblem with such in tensity as to impair normal 
physiological function. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Crime and the Child,” by Robert Lindner, Ph.D. (Sep- 
tember 1948). This challenging article snould shock an 
apathetic public into action against those social-economic- 
moral conditions in our homes, schools, churches, and com- 
munity which produce bewilderment and confiict for the 
child. Situational delinquents are not true criminals for 
their activities result from such an atmosphere. Their 
behavior is frequently accompanied by the knowledge, 
participation, or complicity of adults who are responsible 
for the vicious places of amusement, poor housing, ques- 
tionable movie and radio programs, and the sale of drugs 
and liquor. The author warns that “this will continue until 
we stop living for better washing machines and higher- 
powered motor cars; until we live as if we mean what we 
say when we mouth the pious phrases kids hear daily, 
but to which we give the lie just as often.” 

Biological causes or mistakes of child rearing create 
the basic delinquent type, actually a sick person in need 
of psychiatric treatment and specialized institutional care. 
Most children of this class, representing one-third of all 
delinquents, have faulty rearing, for “... A home torn by 
dissension, rocked by discord, split by lovelessness, twisted 
by selfishness and wrecked by the economic cyclones that 
leave insecurity, tension, and anxiety in the wake, is a fer- 
tile br eeding gr ound for illnesses of mind and abnor malities 
of behavior.” Popular, untested methods of “preventing” 
crime should be dropped in favor of mobilizing community 
resources to concentrate on preventing criminals. 

Parole in Relation to the Classification Process,” by 
paige A. Gordon (September 1948). Classification, defined 

“the total process or method through which we attempt 
ne return the adult offender to society, a better oriented, 
better trained and more useful individual than when he 
entered the correctional institution,” makes possible in- 
telligent institutional segregation and custodial care. 
Morale, in terms of work, habits, and attitudes of both 
inmates and personnel, is improved by programs mutually 
developed on the basis of individual needs and available 
facilities. Classification information is indispensible in de- 
termining proper release dates and suitable parole arrange- 
ments. 

The parole officer, later replacing the institutional work- 
er as adviser, can use classification data to ascertain the 
degree of supervision needed. Counseling on problems of 
work, leisure, and family problems becomes more intelli- 
gent when scientific, personal facts are known about each 
individual. Parole, thus an integral part of the classifica- 
tion process, gives system and continuity to treatment 
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plans, increasing the probability of the parolee’s whole- 
some adjustment and acceptance into the community. 

“Use of the Rorschach Personality Test,” by Fritz 
Schmidl (September 1948). The inkblot technique, when 
properly used and interpreted, is considered an objective 
method of studying the delinquent. By helping to under- 
stand his personality it affords a diagnosis on which treat- 
ment can be based, since its findings are not influenced 
significantly by environmental factors. Cases of incipient 
mental diseases often are disclosed, thereby permitting 
early treatment. It has particular advantages in analyzing 
types of sex delinquents and in interpreting conventional 
intelligence tests results. The author advises that the find- 
ings of the Rorschach tests, as to diagnosis and classifica- 
tion, be supplemented by clinical examinations, social 
studies, and other testing procedures. 

“Probation and Parole—Good Public Business,” by Paul 
V. McNutt (November 1948). Society benefits by the eco- 
nomic and humanitarian values of probation and parole as 
crime prevention devices. Effective participation by busi- 
ness in such programs will aid in reducing the tremendous 
costs of crime and assist in the rehabilitation of offenders. 
The author reveals the need for trained personnel free from 
the pitfalls of politics, with security of tenure of office 
and adequate salaries. He suggests that the world of busi- 
ness can contribute to the improvement and expansion of 
probation and parole methods by assisting in the dis- 
semination of information and by supporting wise legis- 
lative and administrative efforts to improve the standards 
and finances of such programs. It is said that industrial 
and business leaders should co-operate fully with existing 
agencies, especially by providing suitable employment for 
released offenders, extending both the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities they offer to others. 

“Prevention and Control of Delinquency at the Inter- 
national Level,” by Benedict S. Alper (November 1948). 
Three concepts—probation, the juvenile court, the child 
guidance clinic—have done much to influence our thinking 
about and our treatment of the young offender. The meth- 
ods used in other parts of the world reflect a dynamic 
approach, attempts to understand and influence human 
behavior which have much in common with the techniques 
of those three concepts. 

The English Borstal reformatories for young offenders 
provide a variety of treatment methods with parole as an 
integrated factor. The Child Welfare Councils of the 
Scandinavian countries and the Soviet plans for re-educa- 
tion of homeless boys and the colony care of adult pris- 
oners are favorably discussed. Italy’s Children’s Villages, 
aimed at creating a free community to provide personal 
responsibility for postwar training of Italian youth, the 
clinical approach of the Latin-American countries, the 
psychiatric clinics and observation centers of Belgium, and 
the hostels and open institutions of South Africa contain 
some of the most advanced ideas for study and care of 
offenders. It is hoped that by sharing of ‘their common 
experiences, countries may avoid making the same mis- 
takes and profit by the common knowledge of all, thus 
advancing the welfare of all peoples. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBErRT L. FAucetTt, M.D. 


“Psychiatric Casework as an Epidemiological Tool,” by 
James M. Cunningham, M. D. (October, 1948). The author 
introduces the article with the statement that at present 
we do not have a preventive psychiatry. If such a science 
is to be developed it must be through a study of the modi- 
fication of environmental factors, including cultural values. 
In order to find the factors in the cultural environment 
that need modification an epidemiology of mental dis- 
ease must be developed. This must be done before the 
demands of any prophylactic public health program can 
be met; i.e., wide coverage at low cost. 

Such methods must be developed before we can even 


estimate the extent of the problem. The bulk of the discus- 
sion is taken up with the problem of the contribution to, 
or causative effect on, emotional problems by certain as- 
pects of culture pattern. This approach can be fruitful 
only through the anthropological study of culture plus 
biographies of individuals in this culture. The difficulty of 
the construction of these biographies is recognized. This be- 
comes the job of the caseworker. It may be that the de- 
velopment of casework as a part of a mental hygiene clinic 
therapeutic program can be utilized as material to advance 
the development of epidemiological ideas if data as to the 
nature of the culture can be superimposed on it. This team 
method of research must also include and can get valuable 
aid from agencies concerned with individuals who have had 
legal conflict with society. 

“Opportunities for Mental Hygiene in Public Health,” 
by Paul V. Lemkau, M.D. (October, 1948). The author 
points out that a cross-fertilization between psychiatry 
and public health is vital and would be most profitable. 
Public health has a great deal to offer psychiatry both in 
the way of techniques and in opportunities for effective 
contact with people. Departments of Public Health have 
established means for getting to people at the most im- 
portant periods of their lives, when attitudes and emotional 
sets are being established. He points out that much of the 
personalized health services of health departments are 
carried out by people with a desire to work for the com- 
munity rather than for self- -aggrandizement and that in- 
struction of this personnel in techniques and methods of 
psychiatry would be a great gain in terms of true pre- 
ventive mental hygiene. 

e points out the value of psychiatrically oriented per- 
sonnel in such public health functions as prenatal clinics, 
well-baby clinics, school nurses and school health education 
projects, care of crippled and chronically diseased child- 
ren, VD control programs, et cetera. This discussion is 
most timely, in the opinion of the reviewer, as it becomes 
more apparent that the solution of mental health problems 
lies in the orienting of personnel already on the scene 
rather than attempting to train another set of technicians. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“I'd Try Anything,” Anonymous (October 1948). This 
is an indictment of those who unjustly suspect and censure 
relatives of the mentally ill because they resort to hospital- 
izing them. Movies, magazine articles, and other literature 
have publicized mental illness to the extent that numerous 
misconceptions have arisen. Mental illness has been glam- 
orized and pictured “as an interesting, fascinating, al- 
ways curable disease, provided the relatives and physicians 
have sufficient interest in finding the cause and the cure.” 

The quick, easy solutions of mental cases in the movies 
have perhaps encouraged amateur analysts in real life to 
oversimplify mental illness. Many of these amateur ex- 
perts, altogether well-meaning, have embarrassed relatives 
of mentally sick people by openly criticizing them for plac- 
ing the patients “out there with those people.’ People on 
the outside looking in seldom witness the mental aberra- 
tions, the homicidal or suicidal tendencies of the sick per- 
son, and the family is not inclined to broadcast these 
shocking and disturbing experiences to neighbors. or 
friends 

Frequently a husband, wife, or other relative is accused 
of being mercenary, of attempting to fraudulently obtain 
an estate if arrangements can be made to place the sick 
person in an institution. The author affirms that most rel- 
atives of the mentally ill explore every possible avenue 
before resorting to hospital placement. Mary C. Bentley 
of the National Committe for Mental Hygiene, commenting 
on this anonymous article in Survey Midmonthly writes, “I 
was struck by the weight of public opinion that makes 
the author say ‘we tried everything’ before considering a 
hospital.” She writes that it is a “telling criticism of our 


mental institutions that we should look upon them as a 
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last resort rather than as a resource for treament and, 
where necessary, protective care.” 

Some misguided persons believe that a relative can 
confine an innocent, unsuspecting person to a hospital. 
They do not realize that the courts zealously guard the 
estates of the mentally incompetent nor are they aware 
of the fact that a sick person can demand a jury trial to 
determine sanity. The author is critical of judges who 
sometimes decide these cases in favor of the resisting sick 
persons and wonders if these judges have seen too many 
movies or read too many novels. 

The author concludes with the urgent plea that people 
be more tolerant and understanding of the patients’ rel- 
atives and that we all work for more and better facilities 
for the care of those in mental hospitals. 

“Legal Aid for Agencies,” by Helen L. Buttenwieser 
(October 1948). Although this article is primarily intended 
for social workers, it should prove to be interesting and 
helpful to probation and parole officers who frequently are 
faced with the domestic relations problems of men and 
women under supervision. Problems of desertion, nonsup- 
port, separations, divorces, and annulments may involve 
“practical and emotional difficulties.” The domestic rela- 
tions of family court, which usually has a more social 
attitude than the purely legal courts, handles nonsupport 
cases expeditiously with attempts made to reconciliate the 

arties. 

P This article analyzes the various situations which result 
from desertion, the legal sources available for returning 
a husband to the place where he can be sued, and the newly 
suggested procedure for trying the nonsupport case where 
the husband is living and working. This latter arrangement 
enables the husband to retain his job and to be spared the 
unpleasant experience of being returned in custody to the 
city where his wife resides. 

It is believed by this reviewer that probation and parole 
officers will be interested in the author’s comments on 
divorce, legal separation, and annulment. Certainly every 
probation officer has discussed with a client his legal rights 
in these situations and has attemepted to counsel him 
when his marital affairs have reached the explosive stage. 

The author recommends that social workers seek an 
attorney’s advice whenever a legal problem arises and that 
in their dealings with lawyers they should use the same 
infinite care and patience they use when handling a client. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“One World in Penology,” by Sanford Bates, President 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Congress and 
Head of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies (March-April 1948). The author, a noted author- 
ity in the field of penology, presents some interesting ob- 
servations and comment on the past, present, and future 
aspects of worldwide penal activity. Starting with the 
permanent formation of the United Nations Organization 
and its international influence for progress and improve- 
ment in the field of government, politics, welfare. health, 
and labor, the author professes to see a splendid oppor- 
tunity under the aegis of the U. N. to stimulate and fruc- 
tify the realization of higher aims in world prison man- 
agement. The history of the American penal system is 
briefly reviewed from its origin in the local county jail to 
the late 19th Century, when the Federal Government began 
to demonstrate concern for its prison and reformatory 
system. We learn that the first International Prison meet- 
ing took place in Frankfort, Germany, a century ago and 
that the International Penal and Penitentiary Congress 
was formally launched in the year 1872. America’s in- 
itial participation in the organization is reported to have 
taken place in the early 1890’s. The I.P.P.C. operates from 
a permanent secretariat in Berne, Switzerland, which dis- 
seminates information and helps to keep the nations of 
the world abreast of all progressive movements in the 
penal field. 


The reader is informed that I.P.P.C. conferences are 
held every 5 years in different world capitals. Among the 
topics and problems discussed at these conferences are 
“The Indeterminate Sentence,” “The Open Institution,” 
“The Restorative Classification System,” and numerous 
others of prime interest to prison administrative personnel. 
The author reports that the over-all result of these con- 
ferences attended by delegates from as many as 55 nations, 
was a better understanding and appreciation of mental 
problems. He confesses that there was a clash of ideologies 
between vindictive and repressive punishment believed by 
some nations to be the cure of crime, and the educational 
and restorative program practiced in the United States, 
England, and other progressive nations. The most import- 
ant contribution made by the I.P.P.C. was the formulation 
of a set of rules for treatment of prisoners, which was 
completed in 1932, adopted, approved, and disseminated by 
ihe League of Nations. It is the opinion of the author that 
“If the I.P.P.C. can act as a voluntary association of pro- 
fessional experts and can be backed up, supported and 
implemented by the political groups represented in the 
United Nations Organization, there is no question that 
greater progress can be achieved than has been possible 
heretofore in world penology.” 

Looking into the future the author opines that the seeds 
of dissatisfaction have been sown around the world. We 
cannot go back to our old insularity and isolation, but 
shall continue to attempt to improve our own penal sys- 
tems to make them more humane, efficient, and protective. 
The author concludes that we are definitely committed to 
penal reform on a world basis to the limit of our ability 
and consistent with our own primary responsibilities. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Helping People—The Growth of a Profession,” by 
Gordon Hamilton (October, 1948). The author is a profes- 
sor of social work at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. In your reviewer’s own language, 
the following statements cover the highlights of Miss 
Hamilton’s remarks about the profession which is con- 
cerned primarily with helping people. 

In the profession of helping people, no one group can 
function effectively alone and independent of other groups. 
Teachers are dedicated to the objective of education, but 
education cannot be restricted to teaching. The material 
things of life are necessary for our social security, but 
material things cannot be divorced from the personal ef- 
forts and gratifications of people. 

Helpfulness in human welfare must be based on scien- 
tific knowledge, and the administration of this helpfulness 
is an art. Society is gradually reaching a state of belief 
that under adequate educational and living conditions a 
great part of delinquency is controllable, and in many in- 
stances preventable. We today know much about the fac- 
tors that affect social attitudes of the individual, such 
as the dynamics of fear, hate, aggression, and love. Social 
work as a service to man serves in an area between the 
healing and educational professions and draws on both. 

Our concept of social work as a helping service is grow- 
ing. Only a relatively few years ago social work was con- 
cerned primarily with the economic lacks and deprivations, 
and environmental strains and pressures, but it has grown 
with improved socioeconomic conditions and with teachings 
in mental hygiene. Social casework as developed in the 
United States has grown with a distinctive American 
evolution. 

Most of the key concepts of current day social work are 
not new and some of them have been known and practiced 
by man for thousands of years. However, with the de- 
velopment of present day psychiatry, these concepts have 
been greatly illuminated. Among these basic concepts are: 
(1) In order to help other people effectively we must have 
a respect for human personality; (2) the recipient re- 
sponds best by actively participating in and assuming re- 
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sponsibility for the social service process; (3) there should 
be deep respect by the social worker for the personal, 
social, and cultural differences in individuals; and (4) 
the social worker should strive to overcome his own un- 
conscious bias and prejudice by practicing a keen self- 
awareness of his own motivations. 

“To rely on a good heart would not be enough even if 
the impulses of the heart were more dependable,” asserts 
Miss Hamilton. Much progress has been made in training 
professional personnel, but the present trends indicate 
that the demands not only exceed the supply many times, 
but the gap between demand and supply is widening 
rather than narrowing. 

“Can Freedom Be Taught?” by Paul Friedman, M.D. 
(July, 1918). The author, Dr. Paul Friedman, is a practi- 
cing psychoanalyst who in 1946 and 1947 made surveys 
of Displaced Persons camps in Europe, Cyprus, and Pal- 
estine. In this article he discusses the role of the social 
worker in helping the new emigrants from Displaced Per- 
sons camps in Europe to adjust to our democratic free- 
dom. 

The author points out that persons who have spent the 
war years and postwar years in these camps, though at 
one time they may have known what freedom meant, as 
a result of their regimentation, persecution, starvation, 
and torture have lost their sense of freedom. Many of 
them also have developed distorted mental attitudes and 
emotional reactions. 

Dr. Friedman suggests to social workers that they should 
not in a negative way tell the new emigrant to forget the 
past, that he is now free to do as he wishes. The task of the 
social worker is more than a maiter of helping the emi- 
grant to cook with electricity or to speak English. In- 
stead it is a task of guiding the emigrant as he under- 
goes dynamic changes in his entire personality. This 
guidance service calls for exceptionally mature, objective 
understanding by the social worker of the emigrant’s prob- 
lems and needs. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“The Boy Gangs of Mousetown,” by Bradford Chambers 
(Reader’s Digest, August 1948). The ends to which a gang 
of juveniles will go to acquire the reputation of “tough” 
is little short of slaughter and has even included murder. 
This article portrays realistically the motivations and ef- 
fects of gang activities. This is a most reliable disclosure 
as the author himself personally observed, lived with, and 
worked with these groups in an effort to discover the 
stimuli of group delinquent behavior. The sphere of activi- 
ties of the gangs is the outskirts of New York’s Harlem 
with the manifold problems arising from racial mixtures, 
poverty, slums, and physical and moral laxities. Among 
conclusions arrived at by the author is that the remedy is 
not breaking up gangs or sending individual boys to re- 
formatories but rather eliminating those elements in so- 
ciety that tend to warp men’s minds and hearts; and also 
that criminals are made not born and that in every gang 
boy there is a glowing and immortal spark of human de- 
cency, loyalty, and courage. 

“The Comics—Very Funny,” by Frederic Wertham, M.D. 
(Reader’s Digest, August 1948). An eminent authority on 
delinquent behavior calls upon a wealth of experience to 
repudiate the claim that “comics” are harmless to child- 
ren. He draws a clear line of distinction between fairy 
tales and comic books and from his illustrations depicts 
the close relationship between the maniacal exploits of a 
comic book character and the delinquent behavior of an im- 
pressionable child. A potential danger lurks in the gaudy 
colored pamphlets and to sustain his position the author 
replies point by point to the varied arguments of pub- 
lishers proclaiming advantages of this type of child liter- 
ature. A great responsibility falls upon parents to super- 


vise the selection of appropriate reading matter for their 
children. 

“The Case That Rocked New Jersey,” by John Kobler 
(The Saturday Evening Post, August 7, 1948). Delinquency 
like an undisclosed germ, can spring up most anywhere, 
Just as it did in a quiet, undisturbed residential commun- 
ity in northern New Jersey when a group of young boys 
from good substantial homes emerged on a brief but dis- 
astrous criminal career. These youths robbed homes and 
killed an unsuspecting pedestrian in cold blood. The be- 
havior of these youths shows a marked deviation from the 
mode of conduct usually associated with children from 
this social stratum. 

“What Your Children Think of You,” by Dr. Frederic 
Wertham (This Week, (October 10, 1948). The author, an 
authority on the behavior and treatment of delinquent 
children, discusses the “Hooky Club.” This organization 
is composed of children, 11 to 17 years of age, who have 
had difficulty with school authorities. A liberal system of 
regulations permits the members to discuss freely their 
complaints and grievances. Out of these discussions come 
the child’s appraisal of his seniors, parents, teachers, 
guardians, et cetera. The author reflects upon the short- 
sightedness of those responsible for giving direction to the 
young. Careless conversation and habits of parents, ex- 
travagant elaboration and interpretation of current news 
by analysts, and the uncensored availability of comic books 
and movies unite to exert an influence which can only 
confuse and frighten the youthful mind. 

“We Can Clear Up Our Divorce Tangle,” by Judge Paul 
W. Alexander (This Week, November 21, 1948). Had 
casework methods been used instead of legal stratagems 
in the solving of marital problems, there would be consid- 
erably less divorce. A noted jurist comments with disgust 
that antiquated legal procedure binds him to separate 
a couple when separation is not warranted and on the 
other hand to give a woman an alimony award which en- 
ables her to live as a parasite the rest of her life. The 
court at Toledo, Ohio, provides a casework service which 
enables couples to solve marital problems by methods 
other than divorce. This social service is used in an at- 
tempt to treat delinquent spouses like delinquent chil- 
dren by guidance rather than punishment. The results are 
gratifying. However, the author advises that the appli- 
cation of this service is only a partial answer. The real 
need is a model divorce law. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by E. C. Rincxk, M. D. 


“The Psychopath and the Psychoneurotic in Relation to 
Delinquency and Crime,” by Willis H. McCann, Ph.D. 
(October 1948). This article is an appeal for recognition 
that the psychopath and the psychoneurotic, when guilty 
of criminal behavior, are more properly classified for the 
psychopathic hospital than the penal institute. 

A plea is made for examination of court cases by re- 
ferral to a clinic, where “disinterested psychiatrists, clin- 
ical psychologists, and psychiatric social workers” can 
examine and give opinions which will be accepted by the 
court as legally valid. 

Justification for hospitalization of psychopaths rather 
than commitment to a penal institution is based on the 
hope that psychiatrists and allied workers in a hospital 
setting can better conduct scientific investigations into 
the causes and treatment of the condition. 

The author may be on firm ground scientifically in ad- 
vocating nonresponsibility for criminal acts by psycho- 
paths and psychoneuroties and favoring admission to psy- 
chopathic hospitals, but it is highly debatable whether 
public opinion would give its approval. Also, it has been 
the reviewer’s experience that psychopaths and psycho- 
neurotics guilty of criminal behavior are seldom welcomed 
by the average psychopathic hospital. 
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Case Study Method Applied to Delinquency 


Child Offenders. By Harriet Goldberg. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1948. Pp. 215. $4.00. 


This slim volume has the dubious honor of joining the 
company of other published comment which has as its 
design the extension of knowledge about people who com- 
mit acts outside the law. I use the word dubious advisedly, 
since the fate of such works is to be submerged, by and 
large, in the bottomless pit where are consigned so many 
of those noble literary and scientific efforts that do not 
pander to the sensational, the cheap, and vulgar. 

Essentially, what Dr. Goldberg has done has been to 
apply the case-study method to a large series of delin- 
quent children who are related to each other by the 
common factor of truancy, and to demonstrate the pos- 
siblities of the method for diagnosis and prognosis in 
each instance. With great care and even greater insight, 
she has sought the causes of delinquency, both the pre- 
disposing and precipitating, and has attempted to pre- 
scribe for the evident condition. As we would expect, 
it emerges that treatment for the symptom that is de- 
linqueney is the place where the whole structure fails. 
For while the agencies for appraisal are there, while 
the will to do is not lacking, while the knowledge and the 
tools have but to be grasped, the facilities for the comple- 
tion of the task, in case after case, are wanting. 

A veritable gold mine of cases is presented in this book, 
with the inclusion of almost every diagnosis a clinic is 
likely to encounter in all the years of its existance. It 
is true, however, that this makes for a monotony in the 
reading; and Dr. Goldberg deserves a mild chiding for 
failing to present her cases in a more interesting and 
lively fashion. Also, one wishes that the few sentences 
in which she sums up each case had been made more 
pointed and complete. 

This review would be inadequate were it to neglect the 
foreword by Edwin J. Lukas. This small section, a matter 
of less than four pages, deserves the close attention of 
every worker in the correctional field. In the urbane prose 
which has become his trademark, and with the clear 
and precise thought which characterizes all of his work, 
Mr. Lukas expresses the essence of the progressive and 
scientific view of delinquency, stressing motivation and 
urging toward the therapy of the offender. 


Baltinore, Md. RoBERT M. LINDNER 


A Program for the Detention Home 


Detention for the Juvenile Court. By Sherwood 
and Helen Norman. New York: National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, 1946. Pp. 48. 


In this study the authors have discussed detention as 
a particular method of child care applicable to “two gen- 
eral groups of children awaiting court action: those who 
ean be held without security measures and those who 
cannot.” These two groups are broadly distinguished as 
the neglected and dependent group and the delinquent 
group, and separate facilities should be provided for their 
care. 

But though this distinction is made at the beginning, 
the argument advances without much consideration for 
its implications. Both groups are included among the 
children who need to be detained, although the authors 
state that “dependent and neglected children and many 
younger Gelinquent children are caved for far better in 
foster homes or small institutions supervised by public 


or private welfare agencies, than in a detention facility 
with seriously delinquent children.” 

Clarification in law and administration for the care 
of these two groups has not yet been made and until it is, 
a discussion of principles and practices in detention for 
the juvenile court must feel its way toward a satisfactory 
solution. 

The Normans have covered all the essentials of a con- 
structive program of detention care. No one can read 
this discussion without being made aware of the necessity 
of careful community planning if the needs of detained 
children are to be served. Emphasis on the temporary na- 
ture of detention care is used to bolster the argument 
for the need of specially designed buildings and the em- 
ployment of highly trained staff. “Detention is... an 
especially complicated area of temporary care. Unusual 
skill is required to meet children’s needs” during their 
stay in detention. 

So much is packed into this short study that a reviewer 
cannot comment on any particular part without throw- 
ing the picture out of focus. The thesis is that good de- 
tention care can be a positive factor in the rehabilitation 
of children for whom detention is indicated. Detention 
homes should not be dumping places for children for 
whom the community has not developed other resources. 
It should be reserved only for those children who cannot 
be cared for properly or effectively elsewhere. 

This study and its companion volume, The Design and 
Construction of Detention Homes (reviewed in the Decem- 
ber 1948 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION), will be light in the 
darkness wherever communities are striving to help the 
children who must be placed in detention. 

San Francisco, Calif. Ray N. STuDT 


Psychiatry for the Layman 


Handbook of Psychiatry. By Winfred Overholser 
and Winifred V. Richmond. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Company. 1947. Pp. 252 $4.00. 


Only praise can be given in a review of this splendid 
volume. The authors have given us a book which can be 
recommended heartily to any intelligent layman as a well- 
reunded discussion of what psychiatry and psychology 
are, what kinds of mental disorders exist, and what kinds 
of treatment are available. They have made the book all 
the more valuable by emphasizing the outworn and vary- 
ing legalistic procedures necessary before a patient can 
have the benefit of hospital treatment, and by laying low 
the bogey of “railroading.” To the discussion of neuroses 
and psychoses, wise words have been added concerning 
mental defect, alcoholism, narcotic addiction, convulsions, 
and psychopathic personality. The chapter breakdown and 
the multiple headings given before each chapter help the 
reader in organizing what he reads. The short bibliogra- 
phies at the end of each chapter make this volume an ex- 
cellent sourcebook for the study of modern psychiatric 
thought and practice. 

The crowning glory of this informative book is its hu- 
mility. The authors are never dogmatic. They show the 
truly scientific attitude of presenting their findings as 
tentative. They admit the many gaps in our psychiatric 
knowledge and they discuss various theories without try- 
ing to settle the arguments. This reviewer has never read 
a book better suited to catch and hold the layman’s in- 
terest in the achievements and problems of the relatively 
new medical specialty called psychiatry. 

One small criticism is all this reviewer could muster. 
The authors correctly state that the public is often con- 
fused as to the difference between a psychiatrist and a 
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psychologist. They present an informative discussion of 
the matter, but forget to tell us the difference. It would 
have been easy to have said that, while their fields of in- 
terest and study overlap, the psychiatrist is a doctor of 
medicine, the psychologist is not. 

This book should be in every general library, and its 
contents should be part of the common knowledge of every 
educated man and woman. It occurs to the reviewer that 
the publishers might well consider companion volumes for 
the information of the layman in other medical specialities. 
If this should be done, this book might well serve as a 
paradigm. 


Lewisburg, Pa. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


Child Analysis 


The Application of the Rorschach Test to Young 
Chidren. By Mary Ford. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1946. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


This monograph on Rorschach examinations of young 
children includes a survey of statistical findings published 
in literature, as well as the author’s own data. Dr. Ford 
studied 123 children, 57 boys and 66 girls, with an age 
range from 2% to 8 years. This is the largest single 
group of children ever reported. However, the group is not 
representative because its average IQ was 124 with a 
range from 90 to 157. The fathers of more than two-thirds 
of the children were professional people; only 10 percent 
of the fathers belong to the average socioeconomic group. 
The book contains a brief description of the Rorschach 
symbols and their meaning. An extensive and helpful 
bibliography of 154 items closes the monograph. 

The interpretation of children’s records is more diffi- 
cult than that of adults for two main reasons: First. 
the intensive process of growth and maturation which 
takes place in childhood complicates the interpretation 
of Rorschach records. We should have different norms 
for different age groups. It would be easier to differentiate 
pathology from inadequacy due to the immaturity of 
young age. Furthermore an adult examiner finds it more 
difficult to understand children than adults. Therefore 
it is more difficult for him to translate children’s Rorschachs 
in terms of real psychological experiences than to explain 
adult’s Rorschachs in terms of attitudes and real feel- 
ings. It will take a great deal of effort to obtain adequate 
norms for all ages and intellectual levels in childhood. 
Dr. Ford’s contribution is an important step toward this 
desirable goal. 


New York, N. Y. Z. A. PIOTROWSKI 


Casework Treatment of Children 


Child Therapy—A Casework Symposium. Edit- 
ed by Eleanor Clifton and Florence Hollis. New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 
1948. Pp. 217. $3.25. 


This book will find a warm reception among those 
workers who have an interest in the more experimental 
procedures involved in direct treatment of the younger 
child. Although the material is presented from within 
the framework of a family agency offering counseling 
service, it is so pertinent, dynamic, and generally ap- 
plicable as to lend itself to a variety of uses for workers 
in the field of delinquency prevention and control. 

The emphasis is upon the practical casework appli- 
cation of psychoanalytic principles. Familiar and cultur- 
al factors, both as determinants of the behavior and of 
the direction of treatment, are discussed. The focus of 
treatment is upon strengthening the child’s capacity to 
handle more satisfactorily his intrastruggles as well as 
interpersonal relationships. A fundamental point is stressed 
that children can best be helped when they participate 
in such modification. 

The symposium of these several staff members of the 
Community Service of New York opens with an outline on 


theoretical structure. Consideration is given to the use of 
defense mechanisms, with a brief description of the various 
types. Also considered are the underlying principles of 
casework process and the dynamics inherent in growth. 
For those newly acquainted with the field, this chapter 
serves as a stimulus for additional study. For those famil- 
iar with the material, it is estimably definitive. The second 
and third chapters discuss treatment in support of normal 
growth processes. The illustrative case covering a pro- 
tracted period indicates the preventive character of treat- 
inent. The fourth and fifth chapters, including illustrative 
material, present the use of diagnostic criteria and treat- 
ment of children showing reactive behavior disorders. 

Contained in the final chapters is much of value re- 
garding techniques for helping children grasp the meaning 
of treatment when verbalization of procedures is not ap- 
plicable. There is also an excellent discussion of the quality 
of the therapeutic relationship which threatens neither 
child nor parent, yet is of sufficient meaning to the child 
to aid in psychological development. 

The material is a distinct contribution to the casework 
profession’s own growth struggles reflected in its attempts 
to delineate its sphere of operation from allied fields. By 
direct statement, as weli as by inference, the authors in- 
dicate the types of problems that can be handled properly 
by casework technique and those that more properly lie 
within the area of psychoanalysis. 


Chicago, Ill. MARGARET MINK 


Selected Social Work Conference Papers 


Proceedings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work 1947. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 512. $5.00. 


Forty-eight papers presented at the Seventy-Fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
held in San Francisco in April, 1947, were selected for 
publication in this volume. Selection was based on the in- 
dividual merit of the papers rather than on the sectional 
organization of the conference and, therefore, some sec- 
tions have more representation than others. 

There are sections on science and social work, inter- 
national aspects of social work, national, economic, and 
social issues, responsibility of government, citizen organ- 
izations for social welfare, concepts and trends in case- 
work, education for social work, and national mental 
health. The section on particular areas of social work is 
broken down into child welfare, delinquents, aged, and 
social group work and recreation. 

The section on delinquents, which is our particular con- 
cern, opens with the article, “What Did the War Services 
Develop in Correctional Techniques?” by Richard A. 
Chappell. Mr. Chappell believes that the philosophy back 
of the war services might well be emulated by local and 
state correctional systems. Their purpose and plan was to 
salvage and retrain for useful service in the military 
forces as many men as possible through use of the know- 
ledge and techniques not only of the military profession, 
but also of the social worker, educator, chaplain, psychi- 
atrist, and others. This enlightened policy has served to 
make those confined during the war better assets to their 
communities in peace time. 

The more important techniques used were (1) social 
case study; (2) literacy training and training in naval 
trades; (3) military drill and recreation; (4) individual 
counseling and group therapy; (5) employment in indus- 
tries; (6) selection for restoration to duty or for clemency 
by an institutional board. The success of the program is 
largely attributed to the competence of the personnel who 
developed and put it into practice. Many of these men came 
into the naval reserve from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
the Federal Probation System, and state correctional 
services. 

In his article, “Diagnosis and Treatment of the Adult 
Offender,’ Kenyon J. Scudder deplores the emphasis of 
judges on the “revenge factor and fear of public opinion” 
when sentence is being passed. He believes that although 
33 percent of offenders are now granted probation the 
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rate could safely be raised to 50 percent. He strongly 
opposes the granting of probation with the provision 
that the offender serves some time in a county jail. 

In the matter of recommendations for probation, many 
judges who have confidence in their probation officers 
are seeking and accepting the assistance of the probation 
officer in the selection of probation cases. 

According to the writer, who is superintendent of the 
California Institution for Men, the more progressive in- 
stitutions today are getting away from the traditional 
punishment theory and are operating under a new philos- 
ophy that says, “Let’s forget the offense; that is in the 
past. Look forward to the future. Together let us join 
our efforts to prepare his return to community living.” 

Terming juvenile delinquency a public health prob- 
lem with delinquent children needing psychiatric treatment, 
Dr. R. H. Felix in his article “The Responsibility of the 
Community for Juvenile Delinquency” urges that de- 
linquenecy prevention programs include doing something 
about (1) inadequate medical and welfare services; (2) 
poor housing; (3) vicious neighborhoods; (4) unemploy- 
ment; (5) economic insecurity; (6) substandard wages; 
and (7) the many other hindrances to sound, healthy 
living. 


Greenville, S. C. WILLIAM C. NAu 


Premarital Counseling 


This Man and This Woman. By Frederick W. 
Brink. New York: Association Press, 1948. Pp. 79. 
$1.50. 


Young people contemplating marriage are the persons 
for whom this book is intended. It aims to prepare them 
“psychologically and emotionally” for the numerous mu- 
tual adjustments essential to a successful partnership. 

The author, a minister and chaplain, assumes “the 
veader’s maturity and knowledge of the physiological de- 
tails and elementary facts of sex.” In avoiding the Scylla 
of “romanticism” and the Charybdis of “materialism” he 
has adopted what he terms “the religious—realistic ap- 
proach to marriage” wherein its “sacramental” aspects 
are continually stressed. Hence the resulting volume is 
weighted heavily in favor of formalized—mainly Protest- 
ant—dogma. Aside from its missionary fervor, however, 
there is much sound advice in its seven brief chapters, the 
the two most useful of which are “The Engagement Peri- 
od” and “Marriages that Involve Different Religious 
Faiths.” It carries the usual sound warning against sex 
experimentation during the engagement period, and the 
usual “wedding night” and honeymoon advices. 

For lads and lasses who have been reasonably good 
attendants at Sunday school and church, Brink’s little 
volume is one of the best engagement presents we have 
seen. For the many others who believe that sound ethics 
and formalized religion are not necessarily synonymous, 
its effectiveness will be lessened but it still will contain 
numerous useful facts and thoughts. The mature, experi- 
enced reader of “marriage guides” will find nothing new 
in its 75 pages nor in its bibliography. 

Washington, D. C. 


Ray H. EVERETT 


Juvenile Agencies Confer 


The Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies, Vol. 44. Edited by E. L. John- 
stone. 1948. Pp. 144. 


This volume, which contains the papers given at the 
1947 meeting, Long Beach, California, opens with the 
address of the President, Mr. Harvey L. Long, Super- 
intendent of Supervision of Delinquents of the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. In his report he tells of 
an experiment conducted in 1946 in Ferndale, Michigan, 
in an attempt to control juvenile delinquency by enlisting 
the co-operation of young people themselves. Parents 
and youth co-operated in developing a code of behavior 
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which later was published in a leaflet entitled The Code 
of Parents and Youth. Mr. Long does not indicate the 
practical results in reduction of delinquency which may 
have come from this experiment, but this seems like an 
excellent way to find out just what young people expect 
of themselves in the way of standards of conduct, as a- 
— the standards which are superimposed by their 
elders. 

Two excellent papers on “The Role of Law Enforcement 
Officials in Delinquency Prevention and Treatment” are 
given by officials of the Los Angeles area. Captain Wil- 
liam A. Barron of the Los Angeles County sheriff’s office 
tells how his department aggressively tackled the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency by sponsoring a series of 
hobby clubs, by the use of night patrol cars, by trained 
staff at the “Juvenile Facility,” and by attention to the 
casework aspects of a situation after a child has been 
apprehended. Lt. Don M. Draper of the Los Angeles 
Police Department reports on the success of the Deputy 
Auxiliary Police. This organization, made up of boys and 
girls, 12 to 20, who are not necessarily delinquents or 
predelinquents, is composed of groups of 30 to 60 mem- 
bers, which have officers similar in rank to those in the 
regular police department, and the business is conducted 
iti a manner similar to the regular department. Lt. 
Draper believes that through sponsored activities of the 
police department 10,000 youngsters were taught respect 
for law enforcement officials and government. 

Two papers are presented on the “Treatment of the 
Emotionally Disturbed Child.” Dr. Robert V. Van Vorst, 
senior clinical psychologist of the Guidance Center, Scuth- 
ern Branch, Lancaster, California, considers the causes 
of confusion in children which result in emotional distur- 
bances, and critically considers the methods that now are 
being used to handle these youngsters when they become 
delinquent. He observes “Delinquency, while undesirable, 
is nevertheless, in a majority of instances, the natural 
and inevitable outcome of a behavior trend that was 
originaliy precipitated in a reasonably healthy, intelli- 
gent and sound child through improper physical and 
emotional care.” Dr. John A. Russell. director of the Long 
Beach Mental Hygiene Clinic, describes interestingly, and 
in detail, the method of dealing with an emotionally dis- 
turbed child in his clinic, and reports on the type of cases 
that can be reached and helped through this method. 

G. Howland Shaw makes some discerning observations 
regarding the failures and fallacies of our delinquency 
prevention and treatment methods. It is his feeling that the 
United States, through its democratic processes, must 
supply the world with example and leadership which will 
benefit not only the children of this country, but the chil- 
dren of the world. 

Robert W. Bowling, director of the Delinquency Con- 
trol Institute of the University of Southern California de- 
scribes present methods of selection of police personnel 
and outlines in detail various training methods, analyzing 
their effectiveness. 

Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University 
discusses the training of probation and parole personnel 
in a frank, stimulating manner. It is his feeling that pro- 
bation and parole services, as organized at present, pro- 
vide little in the way of in-service training, and that most 
probation and parole officers should be adequately trained 
before undertaking the duties of their jobs. As an interest- 
ing commentary, he challenges the value of “casework” 
courses or training, in the pure form, on the grounds 
that in his opinion probation and parole work are not 
casework. Professor Reckless feels that the modern case- 
worker is likely to place the interest of the client first, 
whereas in probation and parole society’s interest comes 
first. He believes that good courses in criminology, cor- 
rection, social psychology, and counseling would be much 
more valuable in the training of probation and parole 
officers than the present emphasis on casework instruction 
and practice. 


Hans Riemer presents a carefully worked out proposal 
for “A Training School System for Delinquents in a 
Large State.” Although this article is primarily directed 
to the administrative authorities who have charge of plan- 
ning for state institutions, it is of interest to the general 
field worker. 
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The balance of the volume is devoted to three excellent 
papers on ‘The Unstable Offender.” Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, 
a psychiatrist and superintendent of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, and professor of psychiatry and crim- 
inology at the University of Illinois, discusses in non- 
technical language the problem of the delinquent we have 
grown to regard as a constitutional psychopath. Judge L. 
N. Turrentine of the Superior Court at San Diego County 
tells about the problems created for the courts by this 
type of delinquent. Warden John C. Burke of the Wiscon- 
sin State Prison gives his own opinion and describes at 
length the opinions of other prison administrators on 
methods of handling this type of offender. 

All the speeches reported in this volume would not be of 
interest to all practitioners in the correction field, but 
certainly some of these articles raise questions which could 
be discussed profitably in probation, parole, or institutional 
staff meetings. 


New York City ARCH E. SAYLER 


Law Enforcement and Youth 


Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Leagues Manual. Wash- 
ington: National Sheriffs’ Association. Pp. 107. 


This interesting little booklet contains suggestions to 
county sheriffs on how they can bring Young America 
closer to the hearts of our law-enforcement officers. The 
manual provides descriptions of several different plans 
for organizing Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Leagues and pro- 
vides fairly complete organizational instructions and 
guides. It gives model rules, functions, and principles. 

The manual has significance in that it indicates our 
country’s sheriffs are increasingly alert to the need for 
improved public relations that begin with the yongsters. 
It is another good effort to combat the poor educational 
effect of gangster movies, comics, radio shows, and the 
like. The organization of Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Leagues 
provides us with one more weapon in the over-all effort to 
reduce delinquency through improved understanding of 
law-enforcement work. By providing youngsters with some 
educational experience on their own level, they may de- 
velop some real feeling for the dignity and the worth of 
law enforcement. 

There are, unfortunately, not too many persons capable 
and trained for service in youth leadership. This is not a 
function that anyone can assume simply because he is in- 
terested or has read a manual about it. It requires proper 
personality characteristics and a genuine understanding 
of the needs and behavior of youngsters. Co-operation by 
law enforcement officials with over-all community efforts 
to establish far-reaching programs is more likely to be 
successful than the establishment of independent projects. 
Not many of our elected sheriffs are men who have the 
time, ability or inclination to work personally with the 
youth of their communities. These Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ 
Leagues may do best in those instances where the rare 
combination of talent, interest, and availability make it 
possible. 


Chillicothe, Ohio L. CLARK SCHILDER 


NPPA Yearbook 


Redirecting the Delinquent, Yearbook of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1947. 
Edited by Marjorie Bell. National Probation and 
Parole Association. Pp. 336. 


During the war years and in this postwar era the spot- 
light in enforcement, as well as rehabilitation, has been 
focused on the delinquent as never before. The NPPA 
Yearbook for 1947 rings the bell again in bringing to- 
gether for easy digestion the best addresses and papers 
dealing with this and related subjects. 

As usual, the Yearbook is composed of a number of 
component parts dealing with subjects such as State Ad- 
ministration, The Adult Offender, The Radio and the 


Movies, Police Checks on Delinquency, The Juvenile Court 
and others. 

Although space does not permit justice to all the excel- 
lent addresses, there is not a “dud” in the group. Some of 
the highlights include the following: 

Richard A. McGee, of California’s enlightened Depart- 
ment of Corrections, deals admirably with the subject, 
“Planning a State Correctional System.’ He contends that 
any development of a policy of correction is one of evolu- 
tion rather than planning, but hastens to add that good 
planning is indispensable. Mr. McGee advocates that in- 
dividual states work out progressive correctional systems 
of their own and not depend so much on what other states 
have done. 

Dr. David G. Schmidt, chief psychiatrist of California’s 
San Quentin, in his paper entitled “The Psychiatric Clinic 
and the Adult Offender,” clearly shows what has been done 
within at least one walled institution toward progressive 
rehabilitation in the past decade. Dr. Schmidt’s paper is 
excellent and readable—all 22 pages of it. 

The address by Harold Jones, Franklin Fearing and 
Ruth B. Hedges, dealing with the radio and movies in child 
behavior, present the problem squarely, without bias, and 
arrive at a conclusion worthy of our consideration. 

_ In your reviewer’s opinion, the most interesting pages 
in the Yearbook are the two papers devoted to the topic, 
“Police Checks on Delinquency.” The first by Robert W. 
Bowling, director of the Delinquency Control Institute at 
the University of Southern California, deals with police 
function in control of community conditions contributing 
to delinquency. Mr. Bowling states in his opening para- 
graph: “In many of our metropolitan centers the police 
maintain specialized juvenile units and work in close har- 
mony with youth-serving agencies. In some progressive 
smaller cities this same enviable situation exists. However, 
this type of co-operative program is so rare as to make it 
newsworthy.” The article attempts successfully to show: 
(1) that the police have a place in any well-integrated 
program for delinquency control; (2) that they are not 
now assuming their proper share of responsibility for mak- 
ing such a program a success; and (3) some of the more 
salient reasons for their reluctance to participate.” The 
second paper in this section, “The Police and the Delin- 
quent Child,” by Lawrence D. Morrison, director of the 
Crime Prevention Division of the Police Department at 
Houston, Texas, gives a comprehensive view of the role of 
the police in the field of prevention. He states that “one 
of the principal functions of the police in relation to de- 
linquent children is the identification, as early in life as 
possible, of those who need help, and the referral of such 
children to the appropriate agencies.’”’ Mr. Morrison ex- 
pounds some profound and concrete ideas on a subject to 
which many of us, we are sure, have given much thought. 

These are only a few of the many excellent addresses 
and papers which the 1947 Yearbook brings together for 
ready consumption. The NPPA scores again in its never- 
ending effort to bring to those in the fields of criminology 
and correction an up-to-the-year account of what is being 
done and what can be done in these fields. It is “must” 
reading for those of us genuinely interested in these fields. 


Roanoke, Va. R. FRANKLIN HOuGH, JR. 


Reports Received 


Borstal Association Report, 1947. (London. Pp. 55). The 
Borstal Association is the body entrusted by the Secretary 
of State with the aftercare and control of all lads dis- 
charged from Borstal Institutions. In this report, the var- 
ious Borstal Institutions are described and the work and 
training programs outlined. 


California Youth Authority Quarterly. California Youth 
Authority, Room 401, State Office Building No. 1, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Fall 1948. In addition to statistics on the 
work of the Youth Authority, this second issue of the 
Quarterly contains several articles of general interest, in- 
cluding “Successful Parole a Community Responsibility,” 
by Howard Ohmart, State supervisor of Parole; “Youth 
and Law Enforcement Agencies,” by John P. Kenney, con- 
sultant on Juvenile Control; and a report on “Clinical 
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Services of the Youth Authority,” by Dr. Castner, chief of 
the Division of Diagnosis and Classification. 


Child Labor after Ten Years of Federal Regulation. 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 21. This annual report for 
the year ending September 30, 1948, analyzes the results 
of the operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
covers such items as the extent of child labor, conditions 
of employment, hours of work, school attendance, and 
federal legislation sponsored or supported by the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


Connecticut Report of the Legislative Council (Public 
Document 96). December 6, 1948. Pp. 63. The general As- 
sembly of 1947 continued the Legislative Council as a per- 
manent fact finding agency. This report contains a sec- 
tion on the county jail system and aggressive sexual devi- 
ates. 


Counselling is a School Service. The Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadelphia, September 
1947, Pp. 38. This is a 5-year report published by the Di- 
vision of Pupil Personnel and Counselling on the establish- 
ment of the counselling program, the functions of the 
counselling service, the in-service training of counselling 
personnel, and the use of community resources. 


Magistrates Association. (28th Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts 1947-48). Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don W. C. I. Pp. 24. This report presents the work of the 
Association with special reference to the training of magis- 
trates, the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, the Childrens 
Act of 1948, appointment of probation officers, ete. 

Menninger Foundation (Seventh Annual Report 1947- 
48). Topeka, Kans. Pp. 50. A statement of policies of the 
Foundation and a description of its program, including 
treatment, education, research, personnel, and clinical 
services. 
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Michigan Department of Corrections. Annual Report 
i947. Lansing, Mich. Pp. 24. This is a report devoted en- 
tirely to commitments, parole board action, per capita 
operating costs, and judicial criminal statistics. 

North Carolina Probation Commission. Biennial Re- 
port 1946-48. Raleigh, N. C. Pp. 23. This report contains 
a brief outline of the history and work of the North 
Carolina Probation Department together with a statisti- 
cal analysis of probationers including such factors as pre- 
vious convictions, age, education, marital status, and em- 
ployment status. 

Philadelphia Policewomen. Policewomen’s Unit, Crime 
Prevention Division, Bureau of Police, 801 Board of Ed- 
ueation Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 20. This is a re- 
port of the Policewomen’s Unit covering the period July 1 
to September 30, 1948. 

Prisons, New Zealand. Wellington, New Zealand. Pp. 31. 
A report for the year 1947-48 from the Controller Gen- 
eral of Prisons to the Minister of Justice. In addition to 
the usual general statistics the report also contains in- 
dividual reports from the various prisons and reformato- 
ries in New Zealand. 

Probation Service in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Penal Affairs, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Pp. 28. This report contains an analysis of the ex- 
tent of probation, salaries, case loads, appointment and 
selection of probation officers, tenure, retirement, and train- 
ing on the job. 

Report of the State Penal and Correctional Survey 
Commission, Indiana. Reprinted for circulation from the 
Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 24, No. 1, Fall 1948. Pp. 24. 
This commission established in 1947 was to survey the 
Indiana penal and correctional system. The present re- 
port covers penal-correctional services, probation and pa- 
role, juvenile delinquency, need for unified administration, 
and criminal law and procedures. 


THE CourtT IS IN SESSION 


“Judge, I know my Bill of Rights!” 

A boy of thirteen so exclaimed when being questioned with two 
others about the breaking of a store window for the third time. 

In asking what he knew about his Bill of Rights, the youngster 
responded, “There were three of us, and this man (indicating the 
petitioner) does not know which one of us threw the stone this time 


that broke the window.” 


Believing that here was an opportunity of explaining the reciprocal 
rights and obligations under the Bill of Rights, and the right of this 
particular citizen to conduct his business without being molested by 
behavior of this kind, the lad was asked if he knew anything more 


about the Bill of Rights. 


Surprisingly he said, “Yes,” and turning in his chair and pointing 
his finger at the storekeeper, said, “And if he doesn’t prove what 


he says. IT can sue him. 


Here was a lad who, at thirteen, already appeared to have matured 
with all the defensive criminal jargon at his command. How did he 
get that way? Was it the home influence, the neighborhood influence, 


the movies, his companions? What? 


In any event the boy’s mental attitude had to be changed if he was 
to avoid further conflict with Society. He needed help. He got it 
through one of the facilities provided by the Essex County Board of 
Freeholders, namely the Essex County Probation Department. 


From the Annual Report for 1947 of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Essex County, Newark, N. J. 
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News from the Field 


Says Punishing of Parents 
Cuts Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency in Baker has decreased 90 percent 
since the passage of a City Ordinance No. 2243 holding pa- 
rents legally responsible for conduct of their children, 
Police Chief V. Guy Church reports. 

The ordinance provides jail sentences up to 100 days 
and a maximum fine of $200 for parents convicted of per- 
mitting a child to become or to remain a dependent or 
delinquent. 

Passage of the ordinance was precipitated by the ju- 
venile crimes of the “Panther Club,” a gang of boys be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age. The gang was broken up 
and the boys eventually were put on probation and turned 
back to custody of their parents. 

“I decided upon the plan of placing the burden of the 
blame on the parents,” Chief Church said. The youthful 
offender, he continued, is arrested for an offense which 
is triable in the City Court. The parents may be sentenced 
to the city jail for as much as 100 days. 

In the first 9 months of 1948 a total of 25 bicycles were 
reported stolen and in January and February, 1949, the 
police have received only two reports on stolen bicycles. 


lowa Penitentiary Has 
Inmate Fishing Team 


A novel prisoner activity in these days of scarcity of 
inmate employment opportunities is the inmate fishing 
team of the Iowa State Penitentiary. Located at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
the prison has maintained the team for the past 6 years. 
In addition to furnishing another outlet for inmate labor 
the proceeds of their efforts materially decreases the food 
cost item. 

Two small buildings are maintained on prison-owned 
land along the river, one for living quarters and the other 
for equipment. Three boats, ranging from the smallest 
of 16 feet over-all length to the largest of 20 feet, are 
powered by heavy duty outboard motors. Using two nets 
of 200 yards each, 16 hoop nets, and 16 wooden fish bas- 
kets, the total year’s catch is noteworthy considering the 
equipment used. 

Warden Percy A. Lainson, under whose guidance the 
project is maintained, states that approximately 8 tons 
of fish, dressed weight, are caught each year. In a single 
catch on one occasion were 1,331 catfish, averaging one 
pound each. The best single haul were two catfish, 28 
and 30 pounds. 


Chicago Delinquency 
Survey Is Completed 


Poor housing and lack of community leadership were 
the foremost causes of juvenile delinquency according to a 
survey of Chicago's five most heavily concentrated areas 
of juvenile crime. The survey was requested by Juvenile 
Court Judge Robert J. Dunne of Chicago. 

The survey was conducted among probation workers in 
each of the areas. Interviews were held with social work- 
ers, police juvenile officers, clergymen, businessmen, par- 
ents, and juveniles themselves. 

“If we could develop real community leaders who would 
see to it that the needs of their communities are properly 
aired in the city councils, the police department, the board 
of education, and in any other agency that can help,” 
Judge Dunne maintains, “our juvenile delinquency rate 
would be sure to drop.” 
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Hans Riemer Dies 
In Auto Mishap 


Hans Riemer, supervisor of correctional services for 
Wisconsin’s State Youth Service Division since 1948, died 
in an auto accident on March 25 while returning home 
from a field trip with two associates. 

Although only 35 years old, Riemer had spent 15 years 
in correctional work and had written authoritative articles 
in the field of criminology. Part of his writings were based 
on a first-hand study of prison conditions and prisoners’ 
attitudes when he, in 1936, arranged to serve a 4-month 
sentence at the Kansas State Penitentiary. The voluntary 
commitment was known only by Professor Edwin H, 
Sutherland of Indiana University, the chief of police who 
arranged the arrest, and the Governor of Kansas. 

A graduate of the University of Chicago, Riemer also 
studied at Indiana and Columbia universities, specializing 
in criminology. His correctional experience began in 1930 
with a 3-year internship at the federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa. He served 2 years on the Indiana Reform- 
atory staff, 4 years at the Indiana State Prison as super- 
intendent of inmate welfare, 2 years with the Army’s 
military prison program, and 2 years as supervisor of 
education at the federal reformatory at Chillicothe before 
coming to Wisconsin State Youth Service Division. 

Commenting on Riemer’s death, Austin H. MacCormick, 
Executive Director of The Osborne Association, said: 

“In the untimely death of Hans Riemer, we have lost 
one of the most brilliant and promising young men in 
the correctional field. His intelligence, training, and ex- 
perience were of the highest order, but his outstanding 
characteristics were the burning zeal which he brought 
to everything he did and his passionate devotion to liberal 
principles and procedures. This stemmed in part from 
the 6 months which he spent in the Kansas State Peni- 
tentiary as a voluntary prisoner, but its deeper roots lay 
in the depths of his convictions and the bedrock of his 
intellectual integrity.” 

A letter to the editor, commenting on Riemer’s work in 
the correctional field, appears on page 45 of this issue of 
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one is survived by his wife and three children, ages 
6, 2, and 1. 


Prisoners Too Busy To 
Take Vacations at Home 


Atlanta penitentiary’s prisoners are so wrapped up 
in their vocational assignments that they cannot take 
time out for a week’s vacation offered by the warden. 

Following is an account of the Associated Press: 

Prisoners at Atlanta’s federal penitentiary are being 
offered a week’s vacation, with room and board, but some 
of them don’t like it. 

They offer the timeworn excuse of the harried business- 
man, “I just can’t make it now. I can’t leave my work.” 

Warden W. H. Hiatt started the vacation idea to im- 
prove morale among 2,200 inmates. Many of them have 
been toiling at the same task, seven days a week, for 
many years. 

On “vacation,” they can sleep as late as they please. 
They can bask in the sun, play tennis, go to two shows, 
spend the day in the library, or just take it easy in their 
cell bunks. 

But, strangely, says the warden, some of the men are 
so wrapped up in their work they won’t quit. He quoted 
a machinist engaged in making an intricate valve: 

“Thanks, but I’ve got a job to do. I just couldn’t leave 
it now. I can’t let a vacation interfere with my work.” 

Only inmates with outstanding records are given vaca- 
tions, the warden added. That spurs the others to better 
conduct—provided they want a little rest. 
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Prisoners Help Needy 
Persons Outside Walls 


In 5 years of operation inmates at the Atlanta pen- 
itentiary have donated $7,468.00 toward a welfare fund 
which is used to purchase food, clothing, rent, and a vari- 
ety of articles ranging from baby cribs to wheel chairs, 
for worthy citizens outside the prison walls. 

It all started back in 1943 when a prisoner requested 
permission from Warden Joseph W. Sanford, now in the 
headquarters of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, to send 
10 dollars to the destitute mother of a boy who had been 
killed overseas. Warden Sanford readily consented. The 
story quickly spread among Atlanta’s 2,000 prisoners and 
before long the Atlanta Welfare Club was formed. 

Operating entirely as a charitable organization, the 
fund is conducted by the prisoners themselves. 


Randolph E. Wise Named 
NPPA Parole Director 


Randolph E. Wise, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1942, resigned from the federal probation 
service in January to become director of parole for the 
National Probation and Parole Association. 

Receiving his M.S.S.W. degree in 19388 from the 
School of Social Work at Boston College, Mr. Wise entered 
the federal probation service in 1941 and a year later was 
appointed chief of the Philadelphia office. While with the 
probation service Mr. Wise served as a member of the ed- 
itorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

During World War II he served as an officer with the 
Corrective Services of the Navy. From 1940 to 1942 he 
was treasurer of the Philadelphia chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

As director of parole Mr. Wise will serve in an advisory 
capacity to jurisdictions interested in developing and im- 
proving parole procedures and also will engage in parole 
surveys. He took over his new duties on February 1. 

Edward J. Hendrick, who entered the federal probation 
service in 1940, succeeds Mr. Wise as chief probation offi- 
cer. 


NTS Boys Receive 
Citizenship Awards 


Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin presented cash a- 
wards on March 25 to two National Training School boys 
who were winner and runner-up in the Citizenship Orator- 
ical Contest sponsored at the School by the District of 
Columbia George Washington American Legion Post, 
oldest Legion post in the country. The two boys will en- 
ter the District of Columbia oratorical contest in April. 

On March 19 the Woodridge Post of the American Le- 
gion presented a medal to the boy who had been selected 
by the School as outstanding for his citizenship. Awards 
also were given to two runners-up. 


Jail on Wheels 
Combats Crime 


A “jail-on-wheels” is touring the country for the purpose 
of acquainting youth with the folly of attempting to buck 
the law. The tailor-made motor van exhibit. which houses 
all the equipment of a modern jail, was designed by J. 
Edward Slavin, president emeritus of Boy’s Village, Inc., 
and former sheriff. He believes that if a boy hears a cell 
door shut behind him he will carry that feeling of con- 
finement with him all his youth. Children will remember 
and think twice before becoming first offenders, declares 
Mr. Slavin. 

Proceeds of the exhibit are used to finance a home for 
boys at Milford, Connecticut. 


Warns Against “Fever” 
Symptoms of Crime 


The best way to keep kids in your town from crime and 
delinquency is to spot the first danger signals of emotional 
fever, says Dr. Ralph S. Banay, psychiatrist and director 
of research on social deviations at Columbia University, 
and Edwin J. Lukas, executive director of the New York 
City Society for the Prevention of Crime. 

Act against this incipient emotional sickness as you 
would against a fever that might be a forewarning of a 
bad cold, measles, or flu, they advise. 

The basic cause of crime, they hold, is emotional illness. 
It drives people to criminal or antisocial acts even when 
they don’t know they are being driven or why. They say 
the commonest danger signals to look for are continued 
aggressiveness, or excessive shyness; hostility; hatred that 
grows like cancer; habitual lying or cheating in school; 
willful disobedience; fire setting; stammering and stutter- 
ing; sexual experimentation beyond normal curiosity; and 
complaints of vague aches and pains. They indicate that 
these are fever signals only if they continue and that any 
child may show some of them at different times. 

“In schools, we examine children’s teeth and strive for 
dental health,” Dr. Banay asserts. “But it would be far 
better to have trained psychiatrists or psychologists make 
annua! examinations of children’s mental and emotional 
health, and to bring treatment to those who need it.” 

“One of the greatest needs is better parents,’ Lukas de- 
clares. “It takes skill to be a good parent. Few people learn 
the job in time. We need to start training’ children in ad- 
olescence to become skillful parents. The best time to start 
is in high school.” 


Carnival By Dick Turner 
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“But lifting things has always seemed proper to him, 
Your Honor—his parents raised him in hotels!” 
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French to Censor 
Comic Books 


aris, Jan. 27 (AP).—The French National Assembly 
today hammered out a law to bring children’s comic books 
and comic strips under official scrutiny. 

The law, covering all publications for children or adoles- 
cents, prohibits all pictures, texts, or sketches which por- 
tray crime, misconduct, gangsterism or immorality in a 
favorable or attractive light. 

It sets up a morals censorship commission to notify 
officials of any supposed violation. Material imported into 
France must first obtain commission approval. 

The legislation was prompted by the recent fiood of so- 
called comic books, French and foreign, on the newstands. 

Some of these depict bandits and crime gang adventures. 
Others feature thinly clad females. 

Communist deputies attached imported American comics 
which they said were corrupting French youth. 

Deputies from other parties retorted that French comic 
strips carried in Communist publications were as bad or 
worse than the imported ones. 


Citizens of St. Paul 
Classify Comic Books 


A code under which more than 500 comic books are being 
classified has been developed by St. Paul citizens under the 
leadership of a committee representing the city council, 
the P.T.A., the council of churches, Roman Catholic offi- 
cials, and magazine distributors of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
according to Christian Century magazine. The classification 
is being made by a group of 50 high school students from 
public, private, and parochial schools. It is thought this 
plan, which encourages purchase of the better type books, 
will produce more lasting results than outright censor- 
ship. 

The 12-point code points out that comie books should 
be selected which “emphasize the principles of democracy, 
portray characters who contribute to the general welfare 
of society, do not glorify the criminal or present techniques 
of crime, avoid gruesome scenes, show respect for relig- 
ious, racial, and national groups, portray home life based 
on a permanent marriage bond, foster whelesome respect 
for sex, use acceptable language free from profanity and 
vulgarity, and respect the moral laws of God.” 


Project Planned to Assemble 
Prison Education Materials 


A preject to assemble a standardized set of instruction- 
al material for use in the educational programs of adult 
correctional institutions throughout the country is being 
sponsored by The Osborne Association in collaboration 
with the Correctional Education Association. The Car- 
negie Corporation has made a grant of funds to support 
the project. 

Commenting on the project, The Prison World states 
that this interest in developing curricula and techniques 
within the educational department, as distinct from 
programs of psychotherapy under mental hygiene per- 
sonnel, for a direct frontal attack on the problems of 
modifying the social attitudes of the inmates and implant- 
ing new social standards may be leading the way to a 
new and more fruitful era in penology. 

At present the project group is concerned with the 
extent of social education programs in correctional insti- 
tutions and in determining and evaluating present pro- 
gress. It hopes eventually to present suitable teaching 
and reference materials, as well as materials and bibliog- 
raphies dealing with techniques and procedures in social 
education. 

The group is interested in learning of other programs of 
social education. Those having knowledge of such edu- 
cational programs are requested to communicate with 
Austin H. MacCormick, Executive Director, The Osborne 
Association, 114 East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Courtesy The Farm Journal and Reamer Keller 


“Moles, no doubt!” 


“Cops” Play Helpful Role 
In Delinquency Prevention 


The American “cop,” traditionally regarded as the 
hard-boiled foe of wayward youth, actually plays a major 
role in the adjustment of juvenile crime cases, according 
to the Illinois State Department’s Division for Youth and 
Community Service. 

These conclusions were reached in a review of police 
reports issued by the Division following studies of a score 
of downstate Illinois cities over an 11-month period. 

Of 582 complaints filed against boys and girls in these 
communities, 58 percent were adjusted by the police them- 
selves rather than being referred to courts or other agen- 
cies for disposition. This factor, State sociologists contend, 
indicates a need for public recognition of the functions of 
the municipal police force, and for the development of a 
greater spirit of co-operation between community and 
police. 

Classification of complaints listed by police participating 
in the study revealed that most of the boys running afoul 
the law were apprehended for offenses against property, 
while sex offenses and runaways accounted for most of the 
charges against girls. 


Missouri's “Boys Town” 
Improves Its Facilities 


Missouri’s 120-acre “Boys Town” at St. James, designed 
for boys between 10 and 16, recently has been improved 
by construction of housing facilities, an administration 
building with classrooms, a manual training shop, and 
barns. The social center was established in 1946 by the 
Harold Francis Schramm Post 484 of the St. Louis 
American Legion. 

Gordon Atkins, 42, new executive director of Boys Town, 
is a former director of the Flint (Michigan) YMCA boy’s 
farm and the Massachusetts Knights of Pythias Camp. 
Mr. Atkins has been in social agency work since 1932. 
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Two In-Service Training 
Institutes Announced 


Two in-service training institutes will be held this sum- 
mer for federal probation officers of the northeastern 
states and western states, respectively. Probation officers 
from 12 states in the northwest area will convene at Buck- 
nell University from July 11 to 14. The Institute for the 
13 western states will be held at Yosemite National Park, 
August 22 to 24. 

Professor Ben Meeker of the Division of Social Service 
at Indiana University will be case analyst for the Bucknell 
University conference. Dr. Frank Flynn of the School of 
Social Service Administration at the University of Chi- 
cago will serve as case analyst at the western states in- 
stitute. 

Officials from the Administrative Offiice of the United 
States Courts, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and the 
U. S. Board of Parole will participate in the conference, 
as well as faculty members of nearby universities. 

In-service training conferences have been conducted by 
the federal probation service at various schools, includ- 
ing Harvard University, University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of California, University of Kentucky, University 
of New Hampshire, and Louisiana State University. 


Gratitude Expressed 
For Prison Toy Project 


The following letter has been received by the warden of 
Southern Michigan State Prison from the corresponding 
secretary of the Junior Doreas Society concerning toys 
repaired by the inmates and distributed to needy children 
by the Society: 

“It is my privilege as secretary of the Junior Dorcas 
Society to convey to you our thanks for the time and effort 
you spent in repairing toys for needy children. 

“You may indeed feel proud and pleased when you real- 
ize the warmth and happiness that your contr ibution made 
to the many destitute families we could not have reached 
otherwise. 

“If you could have seen the joy on the face of just one 
child you would feel well repaid.” 


Emphasis on Rehabilitation 
Urged by N. Y. Prison Assn. 


In presenting its annual recommendations to the legis- 
lature the Prison Association of New York urged the 
people of the State to choose between a policy of de- 
tention or correction. 

In stressing the need for additional emphasis on the 
rehabilitative program, the report points out that the 
rehabilitation of prisoners cannot be accomplished by 
miracles. “Correction needs custody but it requires more 
than that in the nature of professional services,” the re- 
port continues. “Custodial officers alone cannot be expected 
to substitute for needed professional services.” 

The Association recommends legislation to streamline 
the commitment process and urges that all male felony 
prisoners be committed to the Department of Correction 
instead of to specific institutions. The Association favors 
the designation of Sing Sing as a reception and screening 
center for male felony prisoners over 21. Here the prison- 
ers would undergo suitable observation and study pending 
transfer to suitable institutions for the remainder of 
their sentence. This is the present procedure for the ad- 
olescent age felony offender processed through the Elmira 
Reception Center. 

Recognizing narcotic addiction as a_ dangerous social 
and economic problem, the century-old Association en- 
dorses legislation already introduced which would enable 
the addict to avail himself of the facilities of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and other agencies. Use of such 
facilities would be a condition of a probation sentence. 


Sex Misinformation in Childhood 
Called Marital Stumbling Block 


Sex education of a child should begin almost in the 
cradle, advised Dr. Abraham Stone, medical director of 
the Marriage Counseling Center in New York City, in a 
lecture at George Washington University Medical School 
in February. 

To assure a correct pattern of behavior for the child the 
parents must be educated properly in the subject, says 

Stone divides marriage counseling into two types, 
wae and therapeutic, emphasizing specifically the 
importance and value of premarital consultation in the 
prevention of marital conflicts and maladjustments. 

Sex maladjustments are only one area of marital diffi- 
culties but they are of major importance because of the 
taboo and repressions with which the subject is still be- 
ing surounded, Dr. Stone continued. Other areas in which 
maladjustments occur may be interpersonal relations, sex- 
ual compatabilities, in-law interference, accidents or ill- 
ness, or other difficulties within the personalities of hus- 
band and wife which they cannot adjust themselves, con- 
cluded Dr. Stone. 


Medicine Alone 
Can’t Stop VD 


Medical science alone cannot win the fight against ven- 
ereal disease, Dr. Leonard S. Scheele, surgeon general of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, told more than 300 mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting of the American Social 
Hygiene Association held February 2, in the Nation’s 
Capitol, according to the Washington Post. “What is need- 
ed,” the Surgeon General continued, “is increased research 
on the part of psychiatry and the social sciences.” 

U. S. Representative Frances P. Bolton urged more 
emphasis on preventive activities through education, rec- 
reation, social protection, and law enforcement. “VD in- 
fections still remain the Nation’s greatest problem in com- 
municable disease control,” she said. Every state, every 
community, needs a rounded, well-balanced social hygiene 
program for satifactory progress in health and welfare. 

Dr. William P. Herbst, president of the Social Hygiene 
Society for the District of Columbia, cited the following 
as the five most significant steps taken in Washington last 
year to curb venereal disease: Passage of a model sex-crime 
law which combines therapy with protection; progress in 
sex education, including the showing of the film, “Human 
Growth,” to 60 adult audiences; marriage counseling 
service ‘of the society; continued restraint of prostitution; 
and the District Health Department’s anti-VD campaign. 


Courtesy Collier's and Dave Gerard 
“It isn’t the 20-year rap they gave you—I don’t mind 


that—it’s the idea of losing my first big case!” 
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International Criminology 
Congress Meets in Paris 


Representatives of 14 nations and of WHO, Unesco, 
International Prison and Penal Law Commission, the In- 
ternational Police Commission, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Criminal Law attended a meeting of the Inter- 
national Society of Criminology held at Paris in January. 
A constitution was drafted and tentatively adopted, offi- 
cers and a governing board were elected, and plans laid 
for the Second International Congress of Criminology to 
be held in Paris in 1950. 

Professor Thorsten Sellin of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was elected a member of the governing board and 
was appointed by the executive committe to represent the 
Society in its consultative relationships with the Economic 
and Social Commission of the United Nations. He also was 
appointed to serve, together with the general secretary, 
as the Society’s representative at the Second Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of Criminology in Mexico City this fall. 

Before the First World War, international criminological 
congresses were held at fairly regular intervals. The last 
of these gatherings, attended almost exclusively by Euro- 
peans, was in 1912. The First World War put an end to 
international co-operation in this field. 

International interest in the criminological field was re- 
vived in 1935-36 and a criminological congress was held 
in Rome in 1938, attended by 1,500 persons. War again in- 
terrupted these efforts. 

Inquiries concerning the congresses should be addressed 
to Professor Thorsten Sellin, chairman of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Britain to Open Third 
Prison Without Bars 


Great Britain will open its third “prison without bars” 
at Sudbury, according to British Information Services. 
Prisoners will be housed in buildings erected during the 
war as an American hospital. 

The new prison will house 300 prisoners and first offend- 
ers and will conform to recommendations in the Criminal 
Justice Bill that trusties or prisoners with good behavior 
should be detained under conditions of minimum security 
and not within a walled prison. 

Training will take place outside the prison camp with 
the object of rehabilitating the men for civilian life. 

Britain’s first prison without bars was opened 2 years 
ago at Leyhill and the second, for women, outside York. 


Attorney General Visits 
NTS on Christmas Day 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark paid a special visit to 
the boys of National Training School at Washington, D. C. 
cn Christmas Day. Accompanied by Federal Prison Direc- 
tor James V. Bennett, A. Devitt Vanesch, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, and United States Attorney George Morris 
Fay of the District of Columbia, the Attorney General was 
met by members of the student council and escorted to all 
the cottages and later to the dining hall. Greetings were 
eo by the visitors at a special program in the dining 

all. 


Serves as Criminal and 
Civil Court Judge at 16 


Don Lanthrip, at 16, has been elected to serve a third 
term as judge of all “criminal” and civil cases in Children’s 
Village, a school for 400 underprivileged boys at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., according to Stookie Allen’s syndicated fea- 
ture, “Teen-Age Triumph.” As judge, Don tries 40 cases 
a week, levies fines from $5 to $75, and can deprive ‘“‘con- 
victed defendants” of privileges. Recently he fined his 
own brother. 


Youth Parley Asked to 
Frame “Bill of Rights” 


Alaimeda’s (California) all-county youth welfare parley 
was called on by Dr. Robert A. McKibben, chairman of the 
California Youth Committee, to establish a Bill of Rights 
for young people. Addressing a group of 500 representa- 
tives of the city’s social agencies, schools, and law-enforce- 
ment bodies, Dr. McKibben asserted that every child has 
a right to affection from parents, a decent home with good 
food and clothing, religious training, good schools, con- 
structive discipline, security against unhealthy influences 
adequate recreational facilities, good adult example, jobs 
according to his skill with healthy working conditions, and 
physical and mental treatment at the public expense where 
needed. 

Dr. McKibben also cited the need for trained personnel 
who would make possible the discovery of children’s prob- 
lems before they become problem children. 

Recommendations of the parley will be brought before 
the next national youth welfare conference in 1950. 


NTS Conducts Driver 
Training Classes 


Boys at the National Training Schol at Washington, 
D. C. are receiving instruction in automobile driving. In 
May 1948 a Washington dealer presented a dual control 
automobile to be used in the driver training course de- 
veloped for the school by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. A qualified instructor directs the training. Actual 
on-the-road instruction with formal classroom lessons 
make up the training program. 

“We have found that small classes of four or five boys 
are more satisfactory than larger groups.” says Superin- 
tendent Harold E. Hegstrom. The boys have been most 
enthusiastic about the program, he reports, and the re- 
sults have been worthwhile. 

Mr. Hegstrom feels that the program has definite value 
from the standpoint of teaching boys how to drive careful- 
ly, how to make minor repairs and adjustments, and how 
to observe the rules of common courtesy on the road. 

Boys are assigned to the class during the month immedi- 
ately preceding their parole hearings. 


Prisoner Writes Book 
On How to Do Time 


“How to Do Time,” is the title of a pocket-sized book 
recently published by an inmate at the Southern Michigan 
State Prison. The author has almost two-score years’ pris- 
on experience and has written the book for some 130,000 
men and women behind bars. 

The material is so arranged that the reader can glance 
at any page and find the solution to the problem. The only 
words on each of the 300 pages are: “Mind Your Own 
Business!” 


Television Set 
Installed at NTS 


Through the efforts of Attorney General Tom Clark, a 
television set has been installed in the chapel of the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys. The Attorney General was 
present at the dedication ceremonies which were televised. 

The 18 x 24-inch screen permits good visibility from the 
rear of the 400-capacity chapel, acording to Superinten- 
dent Harold E. Hegstrom. Baseball and football games, and 
telecasts of the inauguration and election results, have 
held the top interest of the boys. 

Mr. Hegstrom believes that the video programs provide 
a healthy means of keeping in touch with the outside 
world. This phase of rehabilitation, he says, too often is 
neglected in many institutions. 
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“He’s sunk—that rope trick he learned in India only works 
one way!” 


Carol Bates Retires from 
Missouri Welfare League 


Miss Carol Bates has retired after serving 28 years as 
executive secretary of the Missouri Welfare League at 
St. Louis. She is succeeded by James C. Neagles who is 
a graduate of the University of Missouri and has correc- 
tional experience as assistant director of Missouri’s 
Training Schools, and as a juvenile placement officer and 
a probation and parole officer. He also engaged in graduate 
study at the Washington University School of Social Work. 

Under the leadership of Miss Bates the Missouri Wel- 
fare League, an organization devoted to the prevention 
and control of delinquency and crime, was largely re- 
sponsible for the establishment of Missouri’s intermediate 
reformatory for young men serving their first felony 
sentence. Miss Bates was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the abolishment of the State’s outmoded fee system 
of paying local sheriffs. 

The Welfare League gave strong support to the estab- 
lishment in 1945 of Missouri’s Department of Corrections 
and Board of Training Schools, both operating under the 
merit system. 

Commenting on his new appointment, Mr. Neagles ex- 
pressed a hope that the Welfare League would be the 
agency to which Missouri’s correctional workers will turn 
in search and support of recognized professional standards 
in the correctional field. 


Prisoners Give Money 
To Victims of Fire 


Honor Camp men at Marquette Branch Prison, Michigan, 
contributed $115 to a fund for the parents of three chil- 
dren burned to death when fire destroyed their home. 

A particular attachment to the family was felt by the 
men at Honor Camp because the three youngsters would 
wave at them as they passed in trucks by the children’s 
home. Contributions poured in and one man donated all of 
his monthly disability check. 


Commercialized Prostitution 
Is Returning, Reports ASHA 


Open and flagrant commercialized prostitution has re- 
turned in many communities in the United States, accord- 
ing to the American Social Hygiene Association. Fifty 
percent of cities and towns studied now show “poor” or 
“bad” prostitution conditions as compared with 18 percent 
at the end of 1944, the Association finds. 

The reopening, which began in 1945 when the war ended, 
was slow but the past 12 months have seen rapid develop- 
ments. By the end of 1948 approximately 38 percent of 
the cities surveyed were found tolerating “bad” conditions, 
while 12 percent more had to be rated as “poor,” the 
Association reports. 

American communities had the prostitution racket 
stopped in its tracks five years ago, the Association con- 
cludes. It can be done again if citizens will face the facts 
and work together. 


In Step with the 
March of Time 


The U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta is in step with the 
march of time by adding television to the training program 
of the radio and electric school. Suitable television kits 
and materials have been obtained and a fully up-to-date 
training course has been instituted. 

“This course will enable the men who have taken this 
training to leave here fully equipped to find employment 
_ ~ field of radio and television,” says Warden William 

Hiatt. 


Documentary Film 
Of Rejected Boy 


Due to be shown on the “art theater circuit” in some 
50 communities in the next few months is the film, “The 
Quiet One,” produced by Janice Loeb for Film Documents, 
and starring Donald Thompson as a troubled 10-year-old 
Harlem Negro boy. 

Filmed on the streets of New York and at the Wiltwyck 
School for Boys at Esopus, N. Y., where “the quiet one” is 
helped back to emotional health after his devastating ex- 
periences, this picture is a careful, authentic dramatiza- 
tion of the way the love-hungry child may turn into an 
unsocial bypath, and the way skilled psychiatric care and 
casework help can give him the courage to come back. 
Says Bosley Crowther, New York Times reviewer, this is 
“a clear illumination of the psychology of such a child and 
of the delicate handling and patience required to help him 
find some heart and strength.” 

Among the supporting cast are members of the staff 
and boys of the Wiltwyck School, all of whom contribute 
much to the total effect of the documentary drama. 

The film will be available after about 6 months for the 
use of clubs and civie groups in connection with education- 
al programs. (AASW Bulletin). 


Psychiatrist Blames Selfish 
And Immature for Most Divorces 


Selfishness and immaturity are responsible for most 
broken homes and divorce, according to Dr. Mabel Ross, 
U. S. Public Health Service psychiatrist, speaking at a 
postgraduate course in psychiatry at George Washington 
University, in February. The man or woman who refers 
to “our” home and “our” children, Dr. Ross maintains, 
is likely to succeed in marriage much better than the per- 
son who thinks only in terms of himself. 

Where some degree of maturity is found in both part- 
ners, continued Dr. Ross, a marriage often can be saved. 
She contends a psychiatrist should never advise persons 
to get a divorce or not to get one, but should help them 
work out the right decision for themselves. 
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THEODORE LEVIN: Judge, U. S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan, since 1946. LL.B. (1920), 
LL.M. (1924), University of Detroit. Practiced law, 1920- 
1946. Special Assistant Attorney General, State of Michi- 
gan, 1933. Former member: Budget Review Committee of 
Detroit Community Fund; Child Welfare and Family Case- 
work Committees of the Detroit Council of Social Agencies. 
Former chairman, Greater Detroit Big Brothers Confer- 
ence. President of United Jewish Charities of Detroit and 
Director of the United Health and Welfare Fund of Mich- 
igan. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS: Professor of Social Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, since 1940. Ph.D. (1925), 
University of Chicago. Professor of Sociology, Vanderbilt 
University, 1935-1939. Author: Juvenile Delinquency 
(1932), Vice in Chicago (1933), Criminal Behavior (1940), 
and Ettiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior (1942). 
Member: American Sociological Society; Sociological Re- 
search Association. 


GEORGE W. SMYTH: Judge of the Children’s Court, 
Westchester County, White Plains, N. Y., since 1930. LL.B. 
(1906), New York Law School. Vice-President, National 
Probation and Parole Association. Former president, New 
York State Association of Children’s Court Judges. Mem- 
ber: Advisory Board of Fordham University School of So- 
cial Work; Attorney General’s Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 1946; White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


JAMES V. BENNETT: Director, Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons, since 1937. A. B. (1918), Brown University; LL.B. 
(1926), George Washington University. Assistant Investi- 
gator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, 1919; Assistant Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1929-1937. Head, Prisons 
Branch of U. S. Group Control Council, 1945. Chairman, 
Special Committee to Study Naval Confinement Policies. 
Commissioner, Federal Prison Industries, Inc. Member: 
Board of Directors, American Prison Association; Com- 
mittee on Criminal Law, American Bar Association. U. S. 
Delegate, International Conference on Administrative 
Science. General chairman, Interdepartmental Safety 
Council. 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD: Associate Professor, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Wisconsin, 
since 1946. Ph.D. (1941), University of Chicago. Instruc- 
tor, University of Iowa, 1937-1941; Chief, Criminal Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of the Census, 1941-1942; Chief, Analysis 
and Reports Branch, Enforcement Department, OPA, 
1942-1945; Associate Professor, Vanderbilt University, 
1945-1946. Author of The Black Market: A Study of White 
Collar Crime and numerous articles in sociological field. 
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